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THE RHYTHMIC FORM OF THE GERMAN FOLK-SONGS 


I 
FOREWORD 

For nearly a century and a half, folk-songs have engaged the 
interest and enthusiasm of lovers of the beautiful. This interest 
was in the start, as is well known, one of the many ramifications of 
the “back to nature’? movement of the Rousseau period. In Ger- 
many, Herder was perhaps the most prominent of the early apostles 
of the folk-songs. Biirger, Goethe, and others followed Herder’s 
leading, and in due time large collections of folk-songs were published 
and the interest broadened and deepened. 

But the folk-song enthusiasm did not cease with the making of 
collections. Many of Germany’s lyric poets—Arndt, Riickert, 
Fouqué, Kérner, Uhland, Eichendorff, Miiller, Heine, and others— 
were inspired by the simple beauty of these homespun songs, and 
their own lyric productions reflect that beauty. None who feels the 
song rhythm and the artless, simple beauty of such poems as ‘“‘Sah ein 
Knab ein Réslein stehn,” “Ich kenn’ ein Bliimlein wunderschén,”’ 
““Droben stehet die Kapelle,” “Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden,” ‘Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” or of a hundred other equally beautiful lyrics 
of the last decades of the eighteenth and the first decades of the 
nineteenth centuries, and who contrasts them with the stereotyped, 
barren, uninspired productions of a century earlier, will deny what 
a boon the folk-songs have been to Germany’s lyric poetry. 

I wish to call attention here to one condition accompanying this 


reawakening of interest in the songs of the people. It was not, 
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properly speaking, an interest in their songs, but in the tezts of their 
songs; in Volksdichtung rather than Volkslieder. The collectors, 
from Herder on, rent melody and words asunder, discarded the 
former, and presented the latter as “folk-songs.”! And it was these 
printed tuneless poems that became, in the main, the source of 
inspiration for the lyricists. 

But melody-less collections of folk-songs are now no longer made. 
The period when folk-song texts were an inspiration to lyricists has 
in the main passed by. It is now the philologians, in their critical 
studies on the folk-songs and their effect on lyric poetry, who are 
the perpetuators of the “‘folk-poetry”’ idea; and its traces are easily 
found in many critical works even to the present day.’ 

Now when the philologian’s purpose has been that of determining 
the nature of the folk-song influence on the productions of the lyric 
poets, this traditional attitude has been, in one respect at least, a 
disadvantage. For such investigation must needs cover not only 
the subject of content but that of form as well. And how can one 
understand thoroughly the folk-song forms without considering also 
their musical rhythm, their melodic aspect? But when the investi- 
gator’s purpose is to determine primarily the nature of the folk-songs 
themselves, the disadvantage becomes infinitely more acute. Under 
such circumstances the melodies are absolutely indispensable. 

That the philologians have realized this disadvantage (without, 
however, having striven seriously to overcome it) seems attested 
by the scant treatment which they have accorded to “form.”’ There 
have appeared, for example, no such thorough analyses of the 


1 Herder’s ‘‘ Die Stimmen der Vilker,"’ Nicolai’s ‘‘ Kleyner feyner Almanak,’’ Arnim 
and Brentano’s ‘‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn,”’ and Uhland’s “‘ Alte hoch- und nieder- 
deutsche Volkslieder,’’ for instance, which were among the earliest influential collections, 
contained not a note of music. 

2 The following are a few studies of the type mentioned: Max Freiherr von Waldberg, 
Goethe und das Volkslied, Berlin, 1889; Karl Bode, ‘‘ Die Bearbeitungen der Vorlagen in 
des Knaben Wunderhorn,” Palaestra, LXXVI, Berlin, 1909; Susanne Engelmann, Der 
Einfluss des Volksliedes auf die Lyrik der Befreiungskriege (Heidelberg dissertation), 
Berlin, 1909; Georg Hassenstein, Ludwig Uhland, seine Darstellung der Volksdichtung 
und das Volkstamliche in seinen Gedichten, Leipzig, 1887; Paul Beyer, ‘‘ Uber die friihsten 
Beziehungen Heinrich Heines zum deutschen Volksliede,”” Euphorion, 18, Heft 1; Aug. W. 
Fischer, Uber die volkst@ml. Elemente in den Gedichten Heines, Breslau, 1905; J. H. Heinzel- 
mann, The Influence of the German Folkslied on Eichendorf's Lyrik (University of Chicago 
dissertation), Leipzig, 1910; P. S. Allen, ‘‘ Wilhelm Miiller and the German Folkslied,”’ 
The Journal of Germanic Philology, II, No. 3; III, No. 1; III, No. 4; H. Lohre, ‘Von 
Percy zum Wunderhorn,” Palaestra, XXII, Berlin, 1902; J. Suter, Das Volkslied und 
sein Einfluss auf Goethes Lyrik, Aarau, 1897. 
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rhythmic likenesses existing between Heine’s lyric poetry and the 
folk-songs, as have appeared with regard to a hundred different 
details of his folk-song-influenced poetic style and diction. The 
treatises of the philologians make note of the “simple meters,” 
“singable’? movements, strophic forms, and the like which they 
“‘have found also among the folk-songs,’’ all of which is good as far as 
it goes. But such notes are at best merely fragmentary. They 
yield us no definite and complete concept of the folk-song forms.! 

That there have been perfectly good reasons for not considering 
the folk-song in its entirety goes without saying. Of one very evident 
reason—that of the entire absence of melodies from the earlier col- 
lections—I have already spoken. But there is a more fundamental 
reason, one which explains, I am convinced, also the lack of melodies 
in those earlier collections, namely, the ever-growing modern tend- 
ency to look on all literature as printed words, solely, which are to be 
read or recited. This universal obsession of the easily printed and 
easily read word has had great influence, I believe, in aiding read 
literature to gain its complete ascendancy and its complete dominance 
over sung literature. It seems to me that the printing-press may 
thus be reckoned as one of those modern factors which have con- 
verted a literature, some genres of which used to be sung, into one 
of almost exclusively read or recited genres. 

The fostering of this all-powerful printed word has, of course, 
brought into existence an army of specialists who have become 
comparative strangers to their brother-specialists in music and who 
are naturally reluctant to enter the latter’s field—even though such 
entrance be necessary, as it is in the study of that exceptional literary 
genre, the folk-song. 

The printed word has also made it hard if not impossible for us 
moderns, who are so used to seeing printed lyric poetry without 
melodies and notated melodies either without text or at best with 
it printed below the notation, and who seldom if ever hear a real 

1 That the failure to consider also the music side of sung poetry reduces the usefulness 
of critical works on such poetry is recognized by Heinrich Rietsch, Die deutsche Liedwetse 
(Wien und Leipzig, 1904), §§ 21 and 22, and J. B. Beck, Die Melodien der Troubadours und 
Trouvéres (Strassburg, 1908), pp. 1 ff. and 193. Cf. also E. Stolte, ‘‘Metrische Studien 
iiber das deutsche Volkslied,’’ Program, Realgymnasium Crefeld, 1883, p. 44; Pierre 


Aubry, Trouvéres and Troubadours (translation by Claude Aveling) (New York: Schirmer, 
1914), p. 2; and J. Tiersot, Sizty Folk-Songs of France (Boston: Ditson, 1915), p. x. 
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folk-song in its native environment, to realize the full import of the 
“oneness” of these elements. But once the real folk-song is heard, 
the unity becomes clear. I remember, for instance, my mother’s 
lullaby: 





Sleep, Ba- by, sleep! etc. 





(which, fortunately, I have never seen in print) as one of the very few 
experiences in my life which have helped me to conceive the real 
essence of the folk-song. I have never thought of that lullaby as 
melody and text. Both elements are inseparably welded in my con- 
cept of the song. Both started at the same time on my mother’s 
lips and both died away in the same breath. I can’t see how such a 
song could have come into existence on the “instalment plan’”’—tune 
first, then the words, or vice versa. 

But conditions are changing. Music notation is now printed 
in movable type. The melodies which are found in most of the 
more recent collections of folk-songs divide the attention of students 
with the texts, though as yet the division has been unequal. And 
the study of the form of the folk-songs, in the light of these melodies, 
has started. 

Franz M. Béhme has made, as an appendix to his Altdeutsches 
Liederbuch (Leipzig, 1877), a classification, though a somewhat super- 
ficial one, of the strophic forms appearing in his collection of melodies 
with texts. Stolte! has brought out several features of the folk-song 
rhythm and has very properly considered them, in constant associa- 
tion with their melodic aspects, as music-rhythmic characteristics. 
Bliimml’ has given us a good analysis of the real rhythm of the 
Schnaderhiipfel. And Brandsch* has analyzed the rhythmic phe- 
nomenon appearing in many recent folk-songs and resulting from an 
attempt to fit the pentameter to melody. This is practically all that 
has been done on the folk-song as such. 


1E. Stolte, ‘‘Metrische Studien iiber das deutsche Volkslied,’’ Program, Real- 
gymnasium Crefeld, 1883. 

2E. K. Bliimml, “ Das kiirntner Schnaderhiipfel, eine rhythmische Studie,’’ Beitrage 
z. Gesch. d. d. Sprache u. Litt., XX XI (1905), Heft 1. 

* Gottlieb Brandsch, “‘ Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgesch. d. neueren d. Volksliedes,”’ 
Archiv d. Vereins f. siebenb. Landeskunde, XXXIV (1907), 241 ff. 
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Also the historians of music have contributed to a better under- 
standing of the folk-song melodies. And though they have not 
focused directly on the latter, the labor of such scholars as Rietsch,! 
Riemann,? Beck,* van Duyse,‘ Fillmore,’ and Friedlinder* has shed 
a deal of light on the nature of the folk-song melodies. 

So it is with this aid that we undertake what none of them, 
musician or philologian, has yet attempted—to make a compre- 
hensive analysis of the folk-song forms. 

Why should such an analysis be made? The reason which seems 
to me to be of first import is that it will become an aid in determining 
the nature of that one unquestioned characteristic of the folk-songs, 
singableness, Singbarkeit, or, better, Sangbarkeit; and will thus help 
to answer the perplexing question, “‘ What is a folk-song?”’ 

When this question is answered—at least as far as rhythmic form 
is concerned—it will be easier for students of lyric ‘‘art’”’-poetry to 
determine more definitely the nature of its inheritance, in matters 
of form, from the folk-songs. 

It is with the hope that I may be able to provide such a contri- 
bution that I have undertaken this study of the rhythmic form of the 
German folk-songs. 

With purpose stated, the next step might well be to outline the 
material and mode of procedure. The more recent folk-song collec- 
tions, which include also the melodies, furnish us with rich material. 
For the present purposes I have selected probably the best and largest 
of these, the three-volume Deutscher Liederhort (hereinafter referred 
to as Hort), a collection of some two thousand folk-songs from the 
earliest to the most recent times, made by Franz Magnus Béhme 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf u. Hartel, 1893), based on, and forming a con- 
tinuation of, the monumental labors of the great collector Ludwig 
Erk. To something like a thousand of these songs the melodies also 


1 Heinrich Rietsch, Die deutsche Liedweise, Wien und Leipzig, 1904. 

2 Hugo Riemann, Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1904-13. 

* Johann B. Beck, Die Melodien der Troubadours und Trouvéres, Strassburg, 1908. 

4 Duyse, F. van, De Melodie van het nederlandsche lied en hare rhythmische vormen, The 
Hague, 1902. 

5 John C. Fillmore, ‘‘The Forms Spontaneously Assumed by Folk-Songs,”’ Music 
(Chicago), XII, 289 ff. 

® Max Friedlinder, Das deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhundert, 2 vols., Stuttgart und 
Berlin, 1902. 
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are reproduced. It is these songs, and these only, that will form the 
material for this investigation. 

As to method there is little to say. It is, of course, mainly 
determined by my purpose; and that purpose being to establish the 
rhythmic characteristics of the folk-songs, the procedure must be one 
of classifying the form phases of this large body of ungraded songs 
and of interpreting, as far as possible, the results." 


MUSIC RHYTHM, ITS NATURE 


The first question in beginning a study of rhythm should be: 
With what kind of rhythm are we dealing? For there are many 
kinds.2 This question must be answered before we may pass on to 
the consideration of a second one as to the formation of the rhyth- 
mic groups. 

When a person hears a succession of sounds which are objectively 
equal in pitch, length, quality, and intervening time intervals, he 
mentally gathers them, for various reasons (the facilitation of apper- 
ception, etc.), into distinct subjective groups. Herhythmizes.2? The 
most elementary form which such rhythmizing takes has been 
found by experimental psychologists to be the grouping of the 
impressions in twos, one of which (usually the first) seems heavier; or 


v4 / 
graphically: y e d, etc.4 A secondary trend which this sub- 
jective rhythmizing takes (induced either by a more rapid succession 
of the objective impressions or by a desire to make the apperception 
of the slow impressions still easier) is to differentiate the successive 
elementary groups (of two impressions), making one of the heavier 


impressions comparatively heavier and the next one lighter, the 
/ 
| 


f 
resulting subjective rhythm being: J J ) ie Fe ) d, etes 


1 Such a method is warmly advocated by Paul Levy (‘‘Zur Unsicherheit im Begriffe 
Volkslied,"’ Germanisch-Romanische Monatshefte, V, 12. Heft, p. 655; cf. also p. 663) as 
the only one by which one can come to a clearer understanding of what a folk-song is. 

2 Cf. for an explanation of this point F. Saran, Deutsche Verslehre (Miinchen, 1907), 
pp. 138 ff. 

* Such rhythmizing may be observed when one listens to the tick of a watch or the 
exhaust of a locomotive. 

‘Cf. Saran, op. cit., pp. 140 ff. 

‘Cf. Ernst Meumann, “‘Beitriige zur Psychologie des Zeitbewusstseins,’’ Philoso- 
phische Studien, X, 285. 
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The commonest objective stimulus to such rhythmizing is the 
human step. If the rhythmizer should accompany his own or any 
one else’s regular tread by the beat of a tom-tom, such beating is 
quite likely to reflect, not the more nearly perfect regularity of the 
tread, but rather the rhythmized subjective notion of it; that is, the 
person will drum to the steps left, right, left, right, the rhythm 


‘ d ‘ a. etc., or PIDIDISS , etc. This represents 


what is termed orchestic rhythm in its most elemental and purest 
form.! 

But if, in continuing to use the tom-tom, the person sings also, 
keeping time with words and phrases to the tread of the feet and the 
beat of the tom-tom, a new element is added thereby to the orchestic 
rhythm, namely, language accent, or, when measured, as here, language 
rhythm.2. Hence we have in march songs and other songs of like 
character a mixture of two sorts of rhythm—orchestic and language 
rhythm. 

Now it must be perfectly evident that these two sorts of rhythm 
are different. Orchestic rhythm is even and colorless, whereas lan- 
guage rhythm is varied endlessly by such factors as the irregularities 
in time consumed by different syllables, gradations in loudness, differ- 
ences in articulation, pauses, relative importance of words, and so on.® 
It must, then, also be clear that in the combination of these two kinds 
of rhythm, as in a march song, there must be a compromise of some 
sort. Such a compromise does indeed take place; but it is a some- 
what one-sided affair. For the orchestic rhythm is as rigid as it is 
colorless. I might almost say that it is rigid because it is so colorless. 
If it possessed some of the other factors in rhythm, the preservation 
of its one own characteristic, regularity in the time and heft relations 
of its successive parts, would not be so imperative. But language, 
on the other hand, is supple; and it is bent, therefore, to suit the 
exigencies of the comparatively inflexible orchestic rhythm. Let me 
give an example of such a compromise. 


1 Cf. Saran, op. cit., pp. 136, 141 ff., 170. 

2 There is, indeed, a second element added when one sings—that of tone-succession 
or successive harmony. But inasmuch as the fundamental character of the rhythm in 
its shorter groups is not greatly altered by the exigencies of this element, we shall, for 
the present, omit any consideration of it as a factor. 

Cf. Saran, op. cit., pp. 93 ff. 
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The fundamental orchestic scheme on which the melody of 
“Ringel, Ringel, Reihe”’ is based is: Goss? oe fa When, 


however, we fit to this orchestic frame (which represents simply 
the beats of the tom-tom) the words of the first verse of the song, 
“Ringel, Ringel, Reihe,” with their language rhythm (as far as it 
concerns accent crests and syllabic time values) of approximately 


Py P Ph Ps ¢ x , the result is that the six syllables of the text are 


stretched out to coincide, as nearly as possible, with the eight 
elements of the orchestic frame, and that the (lingually accented 
or unaccented) syllables which coincide with the orchestic crests 
tend to take on the heft which their orchestic position demands, 


giving us the compromise rhythmic form P Fi P é Ph « & 


expressing the procedure more concisely: 
Orchestic rhythm ¢ - Pa Py ¢ Py Ph Py 
plus language rhythm Z ms F - ¢ ma z 


becomes ¢ i ? s ¢ s | 


—an aspect which is not materially altered when, instead of the 
hypothetical monotone, a melodic sequence of tones is sung, and 
the children’s “round” song is there.” 

The rhythmic conditions which obtain in this song obtain also in 
folk-songs in general; for the latter are, in rhythmic structure, close 
to the march song and to its near relatives the dance song and the 
Reigen. We may say, then, that the folk-songs have a compromise 
rhythm which is strongly orchestic in character, and to which we shall 
refer in the following pages as music rhythm.* 


1I use the symbols y and -= to denote respectively a comparatively heavy and a 
comparatively light rhythmic crest. 

? For a more detailed analysis of this sort of mixed rhythm, see Saran, op. cit., 
pp. 156 ff. 

* We shall endeavor in this work to distinguish between music rhythm and music 
meter. There is, to be sure, no definite line between the two. The latter is simply the 
aggregate of the “essential earmarks’’—a part, then—of the former. Cf. Saran, op. cit., 
pp. 138, 147, and 200 ff. Our investigation is of both, of the ‘“‘earmarks"’ and of the 
“pleasure-giving grouping of sensually perceived processes,’’ as such, in songs—of 
music rhythm. 
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MUSIC-RHYTHMIC GROUPING 

Now that we have answered the question as to what rhythm the 
folk-song has, let us consider the nature of the groups. 

We saw above how in orchestic rhythm the most elementary 
grouping of impressions was in twos. We saw also how the next 
step in the development of rhythm was to consider only the crests 
as impressions and to group them also in twos, one of which 
(usually the first) was stressed more than the other. We observed, 
furthermore, that this orchestic grouping became the elemental 
factor which determined, in the.main, the rhythmic aspect, at least 
as far as concerns the sequence of crests and—what is in this con- 
nection more to the point—the length and sequence of the rhythmic 
groups, of the folk-songs. I say “in the main,” for the orchestic 
rhythm does not, as we saw, have its own way absolutely. For the 
lingual rhythm of the text alters it slightly in various ways. But one 
principle remains, often in spite of lingual accent—the orchestic 
crests represent the centroids of the smallest music-rhythmic groups. 
The group of two orchestic crests (a heavy and a lighter one, with 
their accompanying unstressed elements) represents loosely the com- 
pass of the next higher music-rhythmic group. And, going on, two 
(usually, not always) of these two-crest orchestic groups—heavy 
light, heavy light—represent similarly the next higher group in 
music rhythm, and so on. 

The bare, comparatively monotonous orchestic rhythm has not 
the variety of expression which enables it to develop far, if at all, 
beyond the groups which consist normally of four crests—eight 
impressions. Music rhythm, however, possesses in addition to its 
orchestic substratum, not only that source of infinite differentiation, 
language, but also its great auxiliary, melody. In music rhythm, 
therefore, the possibilities of rhythmizing are much wider. Hence 
we have, even in the comparatively simple folk-songs, a grouping 
which very usually goes on to as many as three denominations higher 
than the four-crest orchestic group mentioned above. And each 
is formed, as a rule, on the same plan as are the shorter groups, that 
is, by doubling the next smaller group. 

But what are we going to call these groups? Perhaps we can 
approach the answer by eliminating, first, certain terms which we 
should not use as names of rhythmic groups. 
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For the smallest (one-crest) group we cannot use the term “‘foot,”’ 
because, as we shall soon see, no two of them are, even in one and the 
same series, exactly alike, as feet tend to be. We cannot use “meas- 
ure”’ (Takt), because that is the name of a definite melodic-metric 
unit (set off by bars) which may or may not coincide with the music- 
rhythmic group in question. Suspending decision on a suitable 
term for the smallest group, let us consider the next larger one. 
“Hemistich”’ will not do, for that means simply “half a line” and 
has no definite rhythmic signification. For the next larger group we 
have the possibilities “verse,’’ “stich,” “line,” and “tetrameter.”’ The 
first three are, for the purposes of denoting a rhythmic group, of no 
value; for they call one’s attention simply to the printed page. The 
fourth would indicate that the group always had four crests, which 
it has not. The next higher group cannot be called “distich” 
or “long verse,”’ for it often consists of more than two “‘stichs,”’ and 
“long”’ is an attribute of elastic meaning. 

Now that we have ruled out several terms as being undesirable 
for music-rhythmic purposes, let us see what is to be done in a con- 
structive way. And right here is where we may well look to Saran 


for suggestion. He saw similar detriments in the traditional German 
terms denoting “metrical” units. He threw most of them over and 
adopted a set of terms, some of which were new in the field of rhythm, 
and to each of which he attached one definite rhythmic meaning.! 
Saran’s terms are, for the element (usually a syllable) of all grouping, 
Lasche, and: 








For the Groups,| For the Pauses The Groups 
from Shortest On | between Two of Correspond 
Such Groups Vaguely With 





Gelenk Foot 
e emistich 
Jerse 
Long verse 
(?) 


Absatz (?) 
Strophe (No term) Strophe 














That new English terms are as necessary as new German ones, is, 
I think, perfectly evident. But I have sought in vain for some recent 


1 Cf. Saran, op. cit.. pp. 150, 169. He has applied the same terms, I should state, 
also to the rhythmic divisions of spoken verse and even to that of prose, but always with 
that clear understanding that they apply to the rhythm which one hears and not to the 
printed line which one sees and scans. Cf. op. cit., pp. 83 ff. 
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English study in poetic rhythm, the author of which might have seen 
the wisdom of adopting such new terms analogous to those of Saran’s, 
thus relieving me of the responsibility for the innovation. I trust, 
therefore, that the readers of this will not be estranged by the follow- 
ing free versions of some of Saran’s terms: “element”’ (for Lasche), 
‘‘member”’ (Glied), “bond”’ (Bund), ‘‘row”’ (Reihe), “chain” (Kette), 
and “‘set”’ (Gesdtz). For the present I shall not use translations of 
Saran’s names for the rhythmic pauses, preferring, rather, to call a 
Gelenk a “‘member pause,” a Fuge a “bond pause,” etc. While I shall 
use these terms in analyzing the rhythm of the folk-songs, still I shall 
not hesitate to employ also the older nomenclature, when it is in place. 
When discussing the melody alone, for instance, I shall not refrain 
from using the terms “measure,” “‘phrase,” “period,” etc. And 
when speaking of a graphic metrical scheme I shall feel free to consider 
its “feet.” 


THE MEMBER 


In analyzing the member, as well as the next larger group, the 
bond, I shall be brief. Such brevity is justified, I believe, by the 
comparative unimportance of these smallest groups as such. For 


our purpose is to examine form, not material—to examine a structure 
in art, “folk-art’”’ if you please, but art nevertheless. The syllables 
and the shortest rhythmic groups of them may be regarded as the 
material of which this structure (as well as many other kinds of struc- 
tures—poetry of all genres and prose, even) is made. The peculiar 
combination and arrangement of this material is, I venture to say, 
what interests us far more. For such combinations show how the 
masses have handled their (and our and everybody’s) material. They 
show the aesthetic lines along which the folk-poets have proceeded 
in constructing what was to them a thing of beauty. 

The music-rhythmic member has been clearly defined by Saran.! 
And inasmuch as his Glied is the “member” of all music rhythm, 
hence also of the folk-song rhythm, I shall make my analysis of this 
group virtually a brief restatement of his. 

Saran defines the member as consisting of one, and one only, 
accent crest, around which a few trough syllables are likely to be 


1 Op. cit., p. 168; cf. also pp. 82 f., 86, 151, 161, 171, and 203. 
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grouped. The number and placing of such trough syllables vary 
considerably. Some of the commonest forms of member are 


a) where the time ratio of the elements is 1:1(:1) as,I, ¢ 


(rising); II, ¢ é (falling); III, J ¢ @ (rising-falling); 
b) where the time ratio is 1:2(:1) as, I, P - (rising); II, . I 
(falling); III, ¢* ¢ 2° (rising-falling); 


c) those consisting of only one element, ¢ 


These and some few other forms, which are in the main sub-varieties 
of the above, are the building stones, as it were, of the folk-song 
structure. 


In order that we may see some concrete examples of the member 
I shall let follow the rows (‘‘verses’’) of a few folk-songs 


1. Hort! No. 1026. 


a a a 
ral A A 
ss — 


werene aT ™ 
/ — 7 | } in 
in } a ion rt 
hina hart 
oe + 7 


N 
] 
iH a a 
iv) = _ 
w 

















Und mit den Han - den 


klapp, klapp, klapp, 
2. Hort No. 1349. 


ee 





ae! 


Red - lich ist 








das deut- sche Le 
3. Hort No. 354. 


—e..,,, 
——_————_ 

rat A = I 
a? rec) oul 


na 


» 





~ + ~—— =? + 
SSS SS 7 —— 
e oe 7 

Und als wir vor 


4. Hort No. 578. 








Leip-zig sein kom - men 


—_————_ 
A 


4 =e _ 


Du, du, liegst mir 
1 Erk-Béhme, Liederhort. 








im Her - zen, 
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5. Hort No. 1697. 


os 
va A 








£2 
37M ©] a I 


Ich hab’ den 





6. Hort No. 1807. 


ral 








7 « 
Din Va - der hiit die Schof, 


I denote the members in the foregoing examples, excepting when 
they consist of but one element, by a —™. Note, as typical 
examples, such members as: 


und mit, in No. 1, an example of (a) I. 

redlich, “ No. « « II, 
Und als wir, “ No. « « TIT. 
ichhab,  “ No. “ 6) I. 

Her-zen,  “ No. « « TI, 
din Va-der, “ No. « « III, 
Du, “ No. « (e). 


It possibly occurs to the reader to question how we arrive at a 
determination as to just where to draw the line between two members. 
By way of answer I may say, simply, that the determining factor is 
the impression which the sung syllables make on the ear. That is, we 
seek, between two crest syllables, the nearest approach to a phonetic 
pause and divide the members there. As to further details in this 
process I shall let Saran (op. cit., pp. 84 f.) have the floor. 

Notice in the foregoing examples how the structure of the member 
varies, even within one and the same row. It is the continually 
changing language aspect which causes this variability. The members 
would be much more uniform in structure if the melody were purely 
instrumental; that is, if the rhythm became more nearly orchestic. 
These considerations show how futile it would be, in explaining the 
exact rhythmic character of a folk-song, to speak of its “‘feet’’ being 
“jambic,”’ “trochaic,” etc. 


2, 
3, 
5, 
4, 
6, 
4, 
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THE BOND 

The bond consists usually, as we saw above, of two members, 
and its form is therefore determined by the form of such component 
members. In short rows, it does not usually stand out prominently 
as a definite group. It is more easily recognizable, however, in the 
longer rows. 

In the above examples, the boundaries of the bonds are desig- 
nated by |. Those examples happen to be of rather short rows; 
hence their bonds are less distinct as individual groups. The fol- 
lowing example, however, 


Hort No. 1164. 


SS “= 


e/ 
Jans - ken von’ Bre - men "ne Kuh 














shows how the bond gains in distinctness in a longer row. 
A peculiar and, in the more recent folk-songs, much used form of 


bond is P ¢ d or P Py ¢ d , as for instance in Hort No. 1051: 


NIcHT ZU GESCHWIND. 

















o# —_ A | = A P 
ma’ mr. >} l_~@ [ od. 
- = SS = :: a ==. ’ 

7 - eae Ee 9 

v4 7 ¥ I 3 
Kimmt a Vo - gerl ge flo gen 


This bond must not be confused with the member (of apparently 
similar structure) which we have noted in the music example No. 3 
above. I said it does not “usually” stand out as a “definite” 
rhythmic group, excepting in long rows. This last-mentioned 
variety is, as must be evident, a notable exception. Saran (op. cit., 
p. 170) very fitly gives such movements as this, where the bond stands 
out prominently, the attribute bundmédssig. 
THE ROW 

The row is in many ways one of the most important if not the 
most important music-rhythmic group. It consists, usually, of 
two bonds and therefore of fourmembers. It has then, theoretically 


1 Cf. Rietsch, op. cit., p. 40; Saran, op. cit., pp. 170 and 186; and Stolte, op. cit., 
pp. 28 ff. 
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at least, the fundamental types which these component groups (in 
their elemental orchestic aspect) give it; namely: 


wre ererworrrerrs: 


Pit ititiei ts siszia 


But while these full regular forms are, as a matter of fact, the bases 
of all row formations, there are, in the songs as we find them, many 
deviations—due to the admixture of lingual accent, etc., and to 
a music-metric evolution of the fundamental movements—from 
what strict orchestic rhythm requires. These deviations give us 
the various forms of rows which we shall consider below. 

As to my method of classing the many different types of row, 
just a word. I started this work with the vague idea that all rows 
would fall quite clearly into two main classes: (a) those of two-part 
movement (where the crest and trough syllables alternate), and 
(b) those of three-part movement (one crest to two trough syllables). 
A more thorough acquaintanceship with the row forms has, however, 
made it clear to me that there are these types and others. There are 


rows which, based on d d , d d , are purely two-part, and others 
v v 


—though not many—which, based on a ¢ (> Fs Fs s ) and 
dso (> ¢ Py yy ), are purely three-part. And there are, in addi- 


tion to these pure types, not only rows which are on middle ground 
between these two types and have a sort of mixture of the two 
movements, but also those which represent a further development 
of the pure types, especially of the three-part one. But rather than 
enter here into a discussion of such types, I shall simply say that 
the classification has, in many instances, been no simple task, and 
refer the reader to the pages below, where the various forms are 
defined and discussed. 


THE ROW OF TWO-PART MOVEMENT 


I should perhaps explain at the start that in the discussion of 
these ‘two-part’? movements I have included, not only those where 
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the melodies are in two-part time (7, 4, etc.) and where the metric 
“foot” has the form, | ¢ d : d | ¢: ete., but also those where, in 


spite of a three-part time in the melody (3, 3, $, etc.), the two-part 
type of foot, or the single trough syllable between two crest syllables, 
ie? 
These rows have, as we saw above, at least one characteristic 
by which they can be classed, and that is their coincidence or non- 
coincidence with the fundamental orchestic scheme. We must, then, 
ask the question as to each two-part row: How is the orchestic form 
filled out? And the answer to this question must class the row. 
But there is, in the interior of these two-part rows, in general a 
fairly even alternation of crest and trough, as is demanded by the 
orchestic foundation. And even when the interior trough occurrence 
does vary, it is a matter of accidence from row to row and seldom 
becomes typical. It is therefore at the boundaries, at the beginning 
and at the end, that typical variations from the fundamental types 
must be sought. At the beginning the only point with which we have 
to deal is the presence or absence of the beginning trough, Anfangs- 
senkung (or, if we are speaking of the melody alone, the “upbeat’’). 
Aside from this one consideration, the beginning is as regular as is the 
interior of the row. But at the end the variations from the forms 
demanded by exact orchestic coincidence become more numerous. 
Let us then first consider in one class the “upbeat’’ rows, and then in 
another those which do not possess that characteristic. And let 
us make our subdivisions of each class according to the fulness or 
scantiness of the row as indicated by the characteristic form of its 


‘ P) | ¢> etc., still persists. 


end. 
BEGINNING WITH TROUGH SYLLABLE (UPBEAT) 


No. 1. The scantest row of this type is exemplified by the 
following: 


Hort No. 987. 


&- 
fuhr ein Baur ins Holz, 
ee a eC G ny 

















1 In order to present also the typical. metrical aspect of the rows more graphically, 
I shall place below the text, in this section on ‘‘The Row,” the meter of same in the 
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It has but three crests and three troughs represented by text syllables. 
The fourth crest and the trough which precedes it (if we disregard the 
lengthening of the final syllable) are lacking and their place is taken 
by a pause. Excepting for this shortness, the row is perfectly 
normal. As the first row of a chain, this type occurs in compara- 
tively few songs, but in its function as the second row of a chain it 
is one of the oftenest used types.” 

No. 2. The next longer type, one in which the fourth orchestic 
crest is represented by a syllable, though the preceding trough is 
still lacking, as it was in the row which we have just considered, is 
exemplified by the following: 


Hort No. 483. 
- A A — — 
, == SS = ES = 
$ | 











E = = r 


+ 





Ein Guck-guck wollt aus - flie - gen 


od ‘x 4 ‘ 
— — — 


It is probably the most widely used type of row. I say “‘ probably” 
because I am judging simply from the frequency of its appearance 
in the songs in the Liederhort which I have examined. I have found 
it in 298 songs, whereas its nearest rival for popularity, the type 
which we shall consider next, is represented in but 270 songs. I 
shall discuss this further when we consider it as a component part 
of the next larger rhythmic group, the chain.* 

No. 3. The next fuller form, one where that fourth trough is 
represented by a syllable, is exemplified by the following: 


Hort No. 1469. 


ral 
y a 











aN 
+ s+ 
ging ein- mal bei Mon - den - schein 





‘ 7 ‘ 


iA 


symbols which are used in the scansion of antique quantitative verses. — =long, ~ = short, 
“ =long +short, ~=two longs, « =two longs and one short, y +; > >, etc. = time 
values of pauses. These symbols will have one special advantage over the music nota- 
tion, namely, that they will show more clearly the length of the orchestic pauses at the 
end of the rows. 

1 Examples may be found in Hort Nos. 304, 326, 392, 598a, 643, 751, 768, 948, 1025, 
1088, 1142, 1354, 1393, 1402, 1423, 1510, 1643, 1654, 1676, 1699, 1733, 1785, 1792, 2053, 
2079, etc. 

? Examples, Hort Nos. 244, 245, 251, 256, 257, 259, 262, 263, 276, 278, 284, 285, 287, 
292, 297, 298, 299, 326, 346, 350, 369, 378, 379, 381, 383, etc. 

? Examples, Hort Nos. 249, 325, 893, 912a, 958, 988, 1123, 1316, 1341, 1439, 1594, 
1617, 1619, 1704, 1788, 1790, 1904, 1916, 1940, 1952, etc. 
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This row completely fills the orchestic form, and we might therefore 
expect it to be the most popular row of the folk-songs, especially 
when we remember that one of the earmarks of the folk-songs is 
their strictly orchestic character. We have seen, however, that in 
point of popularity this type of row has to yield the honor to the 
one we considered in the preceding paragraph.! 

All two-part rows of greater orchestic fulness than the foregoing 
are redundant, cumbersome for the purposes of singing, and hence 
rare among the folk-songs. I shall have more to say on the subject 
of “‘redundancy”’ when, under the general topic of “chains,’’ I shall 
scrutinize the joining of one row with another. Here, then, I shall 
be content simply to give a few examples of such redundant rows: 
Hort No. 361, “‘Napoleon der grosse Kaiser”; Hort No. 608, “‘Ich 
liebe dich so lang ich leben werde’’; Hort No. 673, “Es gibt ja keine 
Rose ohne Dornen”’; Hort No. 1369, “Frisch auf zum Kampf, fiir’s 
Vaterland zu streiten,’’ and to postpone all discussion of their music- 
metric peculiarities. 


BEGINNING WITH CREST SYLLABLE (DOWNBEAT) 


It must not be supposed that we have here to do with rows that 


are radically different from those which we have just considered. 
The inner structure of this type of row remains much the same as 
that of the ‘“‘upbeat”’ type. That is, the presence or, as here, the 
absence of beginning trough does not bind a row to the use of any 
one type of member, as we might conclude that it does if we observe 
too closely the symbols of those who scan. But while this is true, 
it is also true that its absence is instrumental in giving form to the 
closing of the row (see p. 148 below). And this fact provides the 
main reason for our considering the upbeat and the downbeat forms 
separately. 

No. 4. I find the shortest and scantest rows of this type among 
the songs of children. 


Hort No. 1219. 








Tra - ri 
‘ ‘\ 
1 Examples, Hort Nos. 345, 352a, 367, 406, 415, 428, 447a, 448, 450a, 460d, 462, 502, 
521, 53la, 532, etc. 
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This row has, as it happens, no trough at all and but three crests, 
the fourth crest being represented by a pause. In the further 
examples listed in the footnote below, it will be found that the rows 
have the same number of crests as above and, without exception, 
one trough only, for instance: 


Hort No. 1568. 


- =* A S05 A 








4. 
2 = } im CJ a es 


I 
Spinn, Migd - lein, spinn! 





“4 + -—- oY 


Note, moreover, that all the examples are in the nature of exclama- 
tions, where such non-upbeat forms seem to be so suitable.! 
No. 5. The next longer row is exemplified by the following: 


Hort No. 1818. 











ti, Ress - 1a, 


om 4 —> TF 


Here we have a row of four crests, but the last two troughs are not 
represented by syllables.” 

No. 6. The next type of row is one where the third trough is 
represented by a syllable, the fourth, only, remaining vacant. 


Hort No. 771a. 


oO A 


, 
——— —— 
5 j 
= {J iv) ld am if {J 
S — ss = 


Schitz-chen, reich mir dei - ne Hand 


s ») ‘ 


eS a ao oo & ae tt 











This type is the most widely used of all the “downbeat” rows. I 
find 118 songs using it, as against 88 songs which use the type just 
preceding this. Another noteworthy fact is that of the 112 children’s 


1 Examples, Hort Nos. 838), 1777, 1806, 1826, 1850, 1851, and 1913. Nos. 910a 
and 1915 have rows with two troughs, and No. 1532 has rows with none. 

2? Further examples, Hort Nos. 996, 1182, 1222, 1778, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, 1818 
1822, 1825, 1827, 1830, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1855, etc. 
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songs in Hort, 26 use the row just preceding this, whereas the row at 
present under consideration is found in but 14 songs of children.! 
No. 7. The next longer row is exemplified by the following: 


Hort No. 1580. 
f—b = a 
mm” ore / — nae 
a a aS 7 3 = 
Hort, ihr Herrn, und lasst euch sa - gen, 
lA ‘ tA ‘ 














With, this we have a row which just fills the orchestic form. That 
is, all four crests and all four troughs are represented by syllables. 
The type seems to be of recent introduction among the folk-songs. 
In Hort, only one, No. 1991, a slow church song, dates farther back 
than the eighteenth century. Many of the songs in the list below 
have, entirely aside from their rhythmic form, a decidedly artificial 
cast. That is, they seem like songs, with the making of which the 
masses have had little todo. And this leads me to the suspicion that 
this type of row is one which has come into the recent folk-songs 
through outside influence. This influence may have been spoken 
poetry or instrumental music. For both of these encourage fuller 
rhythmic groups than does song. 

It is also interesting to note that this is the first row we have 
observed, which has a real feminine close. And from its occurrence 
solely in this rarely used row and in an even more rarely used three- 
part row, we may safely generalize that feminine rhyme is of extremely 
rare occurrence in the German folk-songs. This feature was what I 
had in mind when I spoke, at the beginning of this discussion, of the 
“downbeat”’ rows (p. 146 above), of a certain closing effect which 
was due to the absence of a beginning trough.’ 

No. 8. All rows longer than those we have already considered 
are decidedly foreign to the real folk-songs. But in spite of this, two 
songs having such long rows have been taken into Liederhort. Here 
is one of them: 


1 Further examples, Hort Nos. 334, 349a, 368, 435, 510d, 582, 669, 776, 791a, 911, 
959b, 1032, 1093, 1094, 1203, 1241, 1488, 1689, 1690, 1701, etc. 
2 Further examples, Hort Nos. 514, 566, 587, 645, 661, 681, 727, 773, 777, 781, 782a, 
796, etc. 
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Hort No. 672. Miide kehrt ein Wanderer zuriick. 


The metric symbols almost fail us in an attempt to reproduce the 
grotesque movement of this row. I will let the melody help do it: 














Notice how the five (spoken) crests are violently forced into the 
orchestic form of only four crests. Notice how the melody recasts it 
into an upbeat row and how the important word miide is submerged 
in an artificially inserted upbeat and the unimportant word kehrt is 
raised into comparatively too great prominence. See further how 
five syllables are crowded into five consecutive eighth notes so as to 
be able to get the only moderately emphatic syllable -riick in on the 
downbeat of the following measure, and how, finally, this syllable 
-riick and its following pause are given the metric time of five eighth 
notes—an exorbitant but here necessary amount of time.! 

Simply for the sake of completeness, I shall cite the very longest 
row of this downbeat type which I have found. All groups in two- 
part movement longer than this should probably be reckoned as 
chains. 


Hort No. 761. 








“ 
» 
». 


i 
° » sami ~ 
te é. : é x 
yo @ @ 
¢ 








} 
ead 
all 





be - wohl, du, die, ich e - wig lie - be! 


GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NortH DakorTa 


1 Gottlieb Brandsch (Archiv d. Vereins fir siebenb. Landeskunde, XXXIV [1907], 
241 ff.) has made an interesting study of songs having this peculiar movement. 











GERMANIC COIN-NAMES 
I 


The present study deals with coin-names which occur in the 
various Germanic languages. Such words as have only a general 
meaning, say that of ‘money,’ and are not used of any definite 
coins, are here considered only when they help explain some more 
definite term. A collection of the general terms might constitute a 
separate chapter. 

In trying to explain the source of the designation given a par- 
ticular coin we are often confronted with the problem: ‘Does the 
name come from a representation upon the coin, or is it from another 
source?” To answer this question is not always an easy matter. 
In many cases only a conjecture may be arrived at, and the choice 
between two equally good or poor explanations is not convincing. 
However, not all the words admit of such ambiguity or uncertainty; 
only those from group XXVI on, with quite a few exceptions, are 
derived from objects represented on the coins. Most of these 
are fairly sure, and, as a general thing, the dictionaries, where there 
is anything like probability in their favor, show a decided tendency 
to derive the names from this source. This is very often an easy 
way of ‘explaining,’ and perhaps too frequently resorted to. For 
example, the explanation found in many dictionaries for the word 
‘ort’ (cf. III, 1) is that the coin was divided into four parts by 
a cross, and the idea ‘quarter’ was derived from this. It may 
be true that the coin bore a cross in the way described, but the 
same designation may well have arisen for a coin that did not have 
a cross upon it, as the other examples in this group seem to show. 
And so with other names. 

The list contains very many borrowed words, especially from the 
older period. This is clearly a result of the fact that the coins are 
introduced into a new country and simply retain the names they 
have athome. In this way a great deal of confusion has been brought 
about. The people understand the foreign names imperfectly and 


consequently reproduce them very poorly; or the coin which is being 
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introduced is given the name of one that looks like it, that is near 
to it in value, and so on. 

The words cited are taken from the ordinary dictionaries, as 
also from many dialect works. Rather full abbreviations have been 
employed wherever there seemed any chance of uncertainty in under- 
standing from what source the form is taken. 


I. Anyruine or VALUE, TREASURE (UsED IN ExcHANGE):CoIN 
CORRESPONDING IN VALUE 


1. Goth. skatts Geldstiick, ON. skatir tribute; money or coin of a 
certain size, skatt-penningr money paid as tribute, skettingr kind of 
coin or money, MS. skatter money, property, OE. sceat kleine Miinze, 
Geld, Vermégen, OFris. sket, schet Vieh, Rindvieh; Schatz; Geld- 
summe, OS. skat Besitz; Geld; Geldmiinze, fehu-skat Geldstiick, 
silubar-skat Silbermiinze, MDu. schat sum of money; certain value 
expressed by money, OHG. schaz Miinze (bestimmtes Geldstiick), 
MHG. schaz, schatz kleineres oder grésseres Geldstiick, Geldsumme, 
obolus; Geld, pecunia, EFris. schat Geld; Schatz; Vermégen; 
Reichtum. 


Ia. Cuiotrs (Usep In ExcHANGE):CoIn CORRESPONDING IN VALUE 


1. OF ris. (h)reil-merk Gewandmark von vier Schillingen: (h)reil, 
OE. hregl Kleid, Gewand. 

2. OFris. lein-merk Art Mark, MLG. leie-mark Minze (awolf 
Schilling) :Goth. lein, OS., MLG. lin Leinwand. 

3. OF ris. lesene eine Miinze, an Wert gleich einem Schilling: OHG. 
lesa, lisina gausapa, ON. les knitted wares, lesin embroidery, weave 
with a design. 

4. OFris. wéde Gewand, Kleid; eine Miinze, wéd-merk vierzehn 
Schilling: OE. wéd, wéde Kleid, Gewand, ON. vad piece of stuff, cloth. 

Cf. ON. lérept, vad-mal, OLG. sculdlakan cloth used for payment 
of debt, tributary money, etc. 


II. Derinire Weicut (Pounp, Ouncs, ETc.); DEFINITE WEIGHT 
or Metat (GoLp, SILver, ETC.):CoIn CORRESPONDING 
IN VALUE TO THE SAME AMOUNT 
1. OFris. lad Lot; bestimmtes Geldgewicht, MDu. loot lead; 


weight of gold and silver; name of a definite weight, MLG. Jét Blei; 
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ein Gewichtsstiick; Miinze:der sechszehnte Teil einer Mark oder 
zwei Groten, MSw. lodh lead; lead-weight; unit of weight, MDan. 
léde-mark a coin, ‘bismer-mark’ of sixteen ‘lod.’ 

2. ON. mérk weight equal to half a pound; mark by weight or 
value, of gold and silver, merkr stykki piece amounting to a mark, 
NIcel. mark 43d., Nor. mark certain weight; certain coin, markar- 
stykke silver coin, MDan. mark designation of weight, of money, 
MSw. mark unit of weight; unit of money, Sw. mark, mark-stycke 
mark-piece, OE. marc half a pound, ME. mark coin, NE. mark 
unit of weight, esp. for gold and silver; early money of account, 
merk, merke unit of money formerly in current use in Scotland, 
OFris. merk Mark (als Miinze), MLG. mark (Geld-)Gewicht, ein 
halbes Pfund; Miinze von verschiedenem Werte, OLG. mark Mark, 
Miinze, MDu. marc weight for gold and silver, half a pound; money 
of account for coined gold and silver, of varying value, Du. mark 
certain gold and silver weight; money of account, MHG. marke, 
marc Mark, halbes Pfund (Silbers oder Goldes), NHG. Mark Rech- 
nungsmiinze:ON. mérk weight equal to eight ounces or half a pound, 
OFris. merk Gewicht von 16 Lot, etc. 

3. OFris. ense, enze, einze Unze, zwoélfter Teil eines Pfundes, eine 
vom Gewicht hergenommene Rechnungsmiinze, OE. ynce, yntse das 
Gewicht; eine Miinze:MHG. unze, MLG. unse, untze Unze, ein 
Gewicht, Lat. wncia ounce, twelfth part of any whole, whence NE. 
ounce a weight; in California, formerly a Spanish double doubloon, 
or about sixteen dollars; the old doubloon onza of Spain. 

4. Als. liber Frank, Frankstiick, Lothr. liver franzé. Miinze von 
der Revolution, Swiss liber Miinze, fiinfliber Taler im Werte von fiinf 
franz6. Franken; Fr. livre pound; French coin of account, It. lira 
balance; pound; coin, Lat. libra pound. 

5. OE., ME. pund pound; weight of money, NE. pound money 
of account, OF ris. pund, pond Rechnungsmiinze, MDu. pont pound; 
money of account, Du. pond id., MLG. punt Pfund, talentum, MHG. 
phunt bestimmtes Gewicht, Pfund; Pfund Geldes, héchste Miinzein- 
heit, NHG. Pfund id., Tirol. pfund gewisses Geldmass, Styr. pfundner 
der ZwGlfer, Silbermiinze; eine steierm. Landesmiinze im Werte von 
zwolf Kreuzern, pfundner-taler ‘pfundner’ im Werte eines Talers, 
MSw. pund pound; unit of weight for weighing money, or unit of 


money : Lat. pondus weight, pound. 
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III. Point; Drviston on Part; Derinite Part: Harr, Fourts, 
ETc., Part oF A WeIGcHT, Measure, Corin 


1. MDnu. ort fourth part of coins, weights, and measures; fourth 
of a stiver, etc., Du. oort fourth part of a stiver; copper coin of this 
value, MLG. drt vierter Teil eines Masses, einer Miinze, MHG. ort 
vierter Teil von Mass, Gewicht, Miinze; bes. der vierte Teil eines 
Guldens, Bav. ort drtler, érterer vierter Teil eines Guldens; fiinfzehn 
Kreuzer, Swiss ort, értli vierter Teil; eine Miinze, Nor. ort certain 
coin:MDu. ort extreme point or end of anything; edge, border; 
sharp point of a weapon; beginning, MLG. drt Winkel, Ecke, Zipfel, 
OHG. ort Ecke, Spitze, MHG. ort aiusserster Punkt; Spitze, bes. 
der Waffe; spitzes Werkzeug, OE. ord stechende, schneidende Waffe; 
Beginn, ON. oddr point of weapon; spur. 

2. MDu. pricke name of a small coin: Du. prik prick, stab; pin, 
peg of a top, prikkel prick, prickle, sting, MDu. prikel sharp iron point 
on a weapon, MLG. pricke Spitze, Stachel, pricke (adv.) genau, 
scharf, OE. prica Punkt, Stich, ME. prike prick; spike, spur; point 
of time. 

3. MDu. poent half a mite, Du. dial. (Tuerl.) inne roeé poeint 
smallest coin, lit. ‘a red point,’ Kil. poyn(c)t parisis old Flemish 
half-mite: MDu. poent point, top; point or division of time; period 
of twelve minutes, quarter of an hour, Du. punt point; point of time, 
Lat. punctum point; small portion or quantity, as of time, pungere 
prick, puncture, stab. 

4. MDu. hallinc, hellinc half a penny, mite, gouden hallinc gold 
coin of the value of twenty-seven stivers, OFris. halling Miinze, 
Helbling, OLG. halling Pfennig, helfling halber Pfennig, MHG. 
helbelinc, helblinc halber Pfennig, Bav. helbling altes Miinzstiick im 
* halben Werte des jeweiligen Pfennigs, Carinth. helbling id., Swiss 
hdlbling die Hialfte eines Pfennigs, Heller, Als. helbeling, heilbeling 
Heller, Pfennig, Swab. Adlbling die Hialfte der kleinsten Miinze; 
halber Pfennig, Waldeck helling alte Waldeckische Miinze; OE. 
hielfling farthing, NE. halfling half-penny; half of an old silver 
penny:OE. healf, MHG. halp half. 

Swab. halber halber Kreuzer; halber Florin. 

Styr. halbbatzen Zweikreuzerstiick, Swab. halbbatzen zwei Kreuzer, 
Swiss halbbatzen Halbbatzen, auch auf den ‘fiinfer,’ das Fiinfrappen- 
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stiick, iibertragen, halbbdtzler Miinzsorte, Styr. halbbatzler Groschen 
alter Wiener Wahrung. 

Styr. halbguldiner alte Miinze im Werte von dreissig alten Kreu- 
zern, Swab. halber-guldener Halbguldenstiick. 

Cologne halv-koppstéck 23 Groschenstiick. 

Swab. halbort halber Ort, kleine Miinze, Swiss halbértler eine 
Miinze, Achtelsguldenstiick, halb-ort, etc. (ef. 1). 

Styr. halbsechser Miinze (Groschen) im Werte von sechs Kreu- 
zern. 

Als. halbsou kleine franzé. Kupfermiinze im Werte von zwei 
Centimes; Zweipfennigstiick. 

Du. halfje the half; half a cent. 

WFris. healtsje, healke half; half a cent. 

MDau. helvekijn half a penny. 

WFris. healgoune coin of the value of half a gulden. 

WFilem. haf-pening half a stiver, coin of five centimes. 

Antw. halfstuk two and a half francs. 

Dan. halfskilling half-skilling. 

Dan. halfdaler half a dollar, etc. 

NE. half-cent copper coin of the United States of the value of 
half a cent. 

NE. half-crown English silver coin of half the value of a crown; 
gold coin formerly current in England. 

NE. half-dime silver coin of the United States of the value of 
five cents. 

NE. half(-dollar) silver coin of the United States of the value of 
half a dollar. 

NE. half-eagle silver coin of the value of five dollars. 

NE. half-farthing English colonial copper coin of half the value of 
a farthing. 

NE. half-guinea English gold coin. 

NE. half-mark old English money of account. 

OE. healf pening, ME. half-peni, NE. halfpenny coin of the value 
of half a penny, dial. hape a halfpenny. 

NE. half-sovereign British gold coin of ten shillings. 

NE. demi-farthing coin of Ceylon current at the value of half an 
English farthing; demi-groat, demi-sovereign, demi-mark coin-names, 
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demy gold coin current in Scotland in the fifteenth century, probably 
an abbreviation of demi-mark:demi-, Fr. demi half. 

Bav. poltrak kleine Miinze, Tirol. pultragk veraltete Kupfer- 
miinze im Werte eines halben Kreuzers, Styr. polturak kleine Miinze 
im Werte eines halben Kreuzers:Slavic pol halb, and turak Groschen 
(Tirol. Dict. 519). 

5. Styr. zweidrittelstiick Miinze, die im Werte von 60 alten 
Kreuzern stand : zweidrittel two thirds. 

6. Swab. drittelsgulden dicker oder Drittelsgulden: NHG. Drittel, 
MHG. dritteil der dritte Teil. 

ON. pridjungs-penningr kind of coin: Pridjungr third part of a 
thing. 

OHG. drimisa, trimisa, dragma, OE. trimes a weight; coin of the 
value of three pence, MLat. tremissis tertia pars assis. 

7. OF ris. fidrdunge, fidrdeng Vierding, eine Miinze, MSw. fidr- 
unger fourth part, quarter; fourth part of a silver mark, OE. 
féorbung (also féorpling) fourth part; farthing, ME. férding farthing, 
NE. farthing English piece of money equal to the fourth part of a 
penny, MDu. vierdone small coin, MHG. vierdunc Viertel eines 
Pfundes (Geldmass), Pruss. vierdung Rechnungsmiinze in Preussen 
zur Ordenszeit, vierter Teil der Mark, Hess. vierdung id., Swab. 
viertung Viertel Pfund Silbers, Styr. vierting Viertel einer Mark 
Silbers; MLG. vérdink-quadrans vierter Teil einer Miinzeinheit, bes. 
einer Mark; whence MLat. ferto, fertum, ferdonum, ferthing, etc., 
MDu. ferting, fertoen name of a silver coin. 

ME. féorling farthing, NE. ferling fourth part of a penny; fourth 
part of an acre, etc., ferling-noble quarter-noble, English gold coin, 
MLG. vérlink Viertelpfennig, MHG. vierlinc Viertel eines Masses; 
kleine Geldmiinze, NHG. Vierling vierter Teil einer Einheit (als 
Mass, Gewicht, Miinze), Wald. virling alte Miinze, vier Stiick= 
1 Pfennig, MDu. vierlinc small coin. 

MLG. véreken englische Miéiinze, Viertelnobel; Stralsunder 
Miinze, Viertel Schilling, Pruss. vierchen geprigte Ordensmiinze aus 
der letzten Hialfte des 14. Jhds., vierter Teil eines Halbschotters, 
MDan. fereken, firik(e) quarter-skilling, hvid, MSw. fyrk (quarter) ; 
kind of coin, Sw. fyrk small coin: MLG. vér vier. 

MDnu. vierdelinc name of a small coin: vierdeel fourth, quarter. 
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Swab. viertelgulden Ortsgulden, etc. 

MDzu. vierine fourth part of a penny, Westf. véring Scheidemiinze 
des Mittelalters, Waldeck viring alte Miinze, vier Stiick=1 Pfennig, 
MLG. vérink Viertelpfennig. 

Du. kwartje five-stiver piece, vijfje, quarter-gulden piece, fourth 
part of a gulden, WFris. kwartsje fourth of a gulden, WFlem. kaart, 
kaartje quarter; quarter-franc piece, twenty-five centimes, Antw. 
kwaartje id.: Fr. quart, MLat. quartum, quarta (pars) fourth part 
of a measure, etc. 

Swiss kart kleine Miinze: Fr. quart fourth part, quarter. 

MDnu. quartier fourth part of anything; fourth part of various 
coins, of a gulden, a noble, etc., MSw. qvarter fourth part; fourth part 
of a penny, stiver, skarf, Lothr. kwdrter Viertel Pfennig, Col. quddtsche 
Viertel-Kronentaler, NE. quarter silver coin equal in value to one 
fourth part of a dollar, or twenty-five cents, dial. quarter farthing, 
fourth part of a penny; NE. quarter-noble old English coin, equal 
in value to the fourth part of a noble; quarter-guinea piece coin of the 
value of a quarter of a guinea, etc.:Fr. quartier, Lat. quartdrius 
fourth part. 

Swiss katrin italienische Miinze, quattering kleine Miinze, It. 
quattrino farthing: quattro four. 

8. Goth. kintus Viertel Ass, Heller: Lat. guintus the fifth, MLat. 
quintinus, quentinus the fifth. Cf. MLG. quentin, quintin Quentchen, 
+ Lot, MHG. quintin der vierte (urspriinglich wohl fiinfte) Teil eines 
Lotes, Quentchen. 

9. MDu. siseine, ciseine coin: MLat. sezana sexta pars rei cujus- 
libet, sexenus, seysenus sexta pars fructuum. 

10. NE. dime silver coin of the United States, of the value of ten 
cents, being the tenth part of a dollar, ME. dyme, disme, OF r. disme 
tithe (tenth part), Lat. decima tenth part, decimus tenth. 

11. Du. cent bronze coin of the value of a hundredth part of 
the gulden, WFlem. cents, cens copper coin of two centimes, Antw. 
cens, cent id., WFris. sint cent, NE. cent hundredth part of a dollar, 
esp. in the United States, a coin whose value is the hundredth part 
of a dollar:perhaps a shortening of centismum (Fr. centime, etc.), 
Lat. centésimus hundredth part, centum hundred. 
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IV. Noumser or Units ok Mouttiptes or Units ConrTaINED 
IN A COIN, OR THE NuMBER TO WHICH THE CoIN 
Is ConsIDERED EQuaL 

The designations here would be as many as the number of coins, 
increased by each change in value. However, the list will be found 
to contain most of the ordinary ones. 

The numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., are used only when there is a change 
from one number to another. For example, under 1 are found the 
words that apply to one unit, under 2 those that apply to 13, etc. 

1. Swiss einer was den Wert einer Zahleinheit hat, z. B. ein Ein- 
rappenstiick : ezn. 

Swab. einser die Ziffer eins; Einpfennigstiick: ens. 

Styr. einserl Einguldennote. 

In compounds, as Swiss ein-rdéppler Einrappenstiick; Dan. en- 
skilling, eneste skilling farthing; WFris. inkel-goune gold gulden; 
silver coin of value of twenty-eight stivers, etc. 

2. Sw. dial. halvaning coin of the value of 13 stivers:Sw. halfannan 


anderthalb. 
3. NHG. Zweier Zweipfennigstiick, Bav. zwaier Miinzstiick, 


zwei Pfennige oder einen halben Kreuzer im Wert, Thur. zweier 
Zweikreuzer-, jetzt Zweipfennigstiick : zwez. 

MHG. zweilinc Zweier, eine Geldmiinze, Bav. zwailing Miinz- 
stiick, zwei Pfennige, MLG. twélink Miinze, Zweiling (zwei Schil- 
linge ?). 

Swiss zweibdtzler Zweibatzenstiick, zwei-rapp, -rdéppler Zwei- 
rappenstiick, zwé-, zw6-rdppler id., Bav. zweenkreuzerer Zweikreuzer- 


stiick. 
Bav. zwuka Zweiguldensilberstiick : (zwén), zwd, zwue, etc., MHG. 


(zwéne), zw, zwuo zwei, plus some additional suffix. 
NE. two-guinea piece coin of the value of two guineas:two. 
NE. twopence various English coins of the value of two pence. 
ON. tvt-eyringr worth or weighing two ounces, NIcel. tvi-eyringur 
coin of two ‘aurar,’ Sw. tvd-dring piece of two ére, Dan. to-skilling 
coin of the value of two skilling, Sw. tvd-krona piece of two crowns, 
etc.:ON. tvi-, Sw. tvd, Dan. to. 
E. dial. deuce, duce, twopence:NE. deuce in cards and other 


games, two, Fr. deux two. 
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4. Bav. dritthalb-kreuzerer Miinzsorte: NHG. dritthalb 2}. 

5. NHG. Dreier Dreipfennigstiick, Bav. dreyer ehemalige Miinze, 
deren drei Stiick einen ‘schillinger’ ausmachten, Berlin dreter Drei- 
pfennigstiick, Swab. dreier Miinze im Werte von drei Pfennigen, Als. 
dreier Miinze, Tirol. dreierle Groschen, Styr. dreier schlechte ungarische 
Miinze: drez. 

MLG. drelink, drilink Dreipfennigstiick, Helgoland drailang 
Dreier, Viertel-Schilling, Styr. dreiling eine Miinze, Dan. dreyling 
old Danish copper coin, quarter-shilling: MLG. dré, drei. 

Swiss dri-dngster Miinzsorte. 

Swiss dri-bdtzner, -batzler, -batzing gewisse Miinze, Swab. drei- 
batzner friihere Miinze. 

Swab. dreikreuzerer Miinze im Werte von drei Kreuzern, Swiss 
dri-chriiz(l)er Miinzsorte. 

Swiss drei-hdlberlin eine Miinze. 

Pruss. dreipdlker, -pélcher friihere Kupfermiinze, sechs alte 
Pfennige wert. 

Styr. dreischillinger Miinze im Werte von drei Schillingen. 

Du. dial. (Zaan) drie-groot coin of the value of three groats. 

Dan. tre-skilling coin of three shillings:tre. 

NE. three-cent piece former silver coin of the value of three cents: 
three. 

NE. three-farthings English silver coin of the value of three 
farthings, issued by Queen Elizabeth. 

NE. three-halfpence English silver coin of the value of three half- 
pence, issued by Queen Elizabeth; also applied to other coins. 

NE. three-pence current English coin of the value of three pennies, 
three-penny piece, threepenny id., thrip three-penny piece, trip three 
pence sterling, dripmy-bit a three-penny piece or bit. 

NE. three-pound piece English gold coin of the value of three 
pounds, struck by Charles I. 

Swab. trissert Groschen (=3 Kreuzer):root tri- drei (Schwab. 
Wb.). 

6. Late MHG. vierer eine Miinze, Bav. vierer ehemalige wilsche 
und tirolische Miinze, die vier Berner (Veroner) Pfennige galt, 
Swiss vierer Scheidemiinze im Werte von vier Hellern oder Pfennigen, 
halber Kreuzer, Car. vierar vierter Teil eines Kreuzers, Pfennig, 
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Tirol. vierer id., Swab. vierer kleine Tiroler Miinze, Styr. vierer 
Kupfermiinze im Werte von vier Kreuzern, Vierstiick: vier. 

Swiss vier-bdtzing Vierbatzenstiick. 

Swiss vierrdppler Vierrappenstiick. 

Berlin vier-finder (Vierpfiinder); Viergroschenstiick. Large, 
heavy piece of four groschens. 

Du. vierduitenstuk large bronze coin, equal to four doits, Zaan 
vierduttstuk id. : vier. 

MDu. vieriser small coin: vier. 

Old Dan. fire-hvid coin, four-hvid piece: fire. 

Dan. firskilling coin of four skillings. 

NE. fourpenny fourpenny piece or bit, fourpence small silver coin, 
also fourpenny bit: four. 

7. EFris. fifthalf finfthalb; altere ostfriesische Miinze im Werte 
von 4% Stiiber. 

NE. fourpence-halfpenny name popularly given in New England 
to a small Spanish coin, the half-real, the value of which was equal 
to 43d. of the old New England currency. 

8. NHG. Fiinfer Miinze im Werte von fiinf Pfennigen, Kreuzern, 
Hellern, Swiss fiinfer Miinze, welche fiinf Einheiten wert ist, Finf- 
centimesstiick, Fiinfhellerstiick, Swab. fiinfer eine Miinze, Als. fiinfer 
Fiinffrankenstiick, fiinferle Fiinfpfennigstiick; Zwanzigpfennigstiick 
aus Silber (Fiinfsoustiick), Styr. fiinfer Miinze im Werte von fiinf 
Hellern, Kreuzern oder Gulden, fiinferin id., Pruss. fiinfer (LG. 
fifer) das Zwélftel-Talerstiick : fiinf. 

MHG. viinferlin Fiinfkreuzerstiick. 

Swab. fiinfbdtzner Geldstiick, finf Batzen, Swiss fiinfbdtzner 
Fiinfbatzenstiick, finfbdtzler id.,; fiinfbdtzing, fiinfbdtzi Fiinfbatzen- 
-bzw. Halbfrankenstiick. 

Bav. fiinfkreuzerer gewisse Miinze. 

Als. fiinflivertaler Fiinffrankenstiick. 

Swiss fiinfrdppler Fiinfrappenstiick. 

MHG. viinfer-schillingin, viinfschillinger Fiinfschillingstiick, Pruss. 
iinfschilling, -schillinger Silbermiinze im Werte von sieben alten 
Pfennigen. 

Styr. fiinf-vierdinger eine Sorte Friesacher Pfennige. 
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Du. vijfje something that consists of five units; quarter-gulden, 
equal to five stivers, WFris. feifje kwartje, certain coin: vif five. 

WFris. fiifstirstik five-stiver piece, kwartje. 

WFlem. vijffrankenaar, vijffrangenaar silver coin of five francs. 

WFlem. vijfgrootenaar old coin of the value of ten ‘oordjes.’ 

NE. five-guinea piece coin of the value of five guineas: five. 

NE. fivepence sum of money of the value of five pennies English; 
often used of five cents or the American five-cent piece or half-dime, 
fippence fivepence, fippeny five-penny, fippenny-bit fivepence; in 
parts of the United States in use formerly for the Spanish half-real, 
fip a fippeny-bit, dial. fit pence fivepence. 

Als. heijer Fiinffrankenstiick in Silber (Judensprache) : Hebr. hei 
fiinf (Elsdss. Wb. I, 314?). 

9. Du. zesthalf five and a half; formerly a Dutch coin, Gron. zest- 
half kwartje, a coin, WFris. seksteheal five and a half; former coin of 
five and a half, later five stivers:zesthalf five and a half. 

10. MHG. sehser sechs Kreuzer geltendes Miinzstiick, NHG. 
Sechser Miinzstiick von sechs Kreuzern oder Pfennigen, Bav. sechser 
Miinzstiick, das sechs Kreuzer ausmacht, Styr. sechserl Miinze im 
Werte von sechs Kreuzern, spiter iibertragen auf die Miinze im 
Werte von zehn Kreuzern oder zwanzig Hellern, Pruss. sechser (LG. 
sesser) Einfiinftel-Talerstiick, weil es sechs Vierpfennige galt: sehs, 
sechs. 

Swiss sechs-bdtzner, -bdtzler, -bdtzing Sechsbatzenstiick. 

Bav. sechs-kreuzerer Sechser. 

Styr. sechs-schillinger schlechte Miinze. 

Als. sechs-subiesle Sechssolsstiick, drei Batzen. 

Du. zes-stuiverstuk coin worth six stivers:zes. 

NE. sixpence English silver coin of the value of six pence; half 
of a shilling; in the United States, esp. in New York, while the coin 
was in circulation, a Spanish half-real, of the value of six and a half 
cents, dial. sousepence sixpence (:souse six): siz. 

MLG. seslink, sesselink halber Schilling (sechs Pfennige), Pruss. 
sészling Sechspfenniger, halbes Diittchen, Helgoland sesleng Sechs- 
ling, ein halber Schilling: MLG. ses(se), sos(se), MHG. se(h)s six, and 
suffix -ling. 
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MLG. sesken, sisken eine Miinze, sechs ‘miten,’ MDu. seskijn 
name of a small coin, WF lem. zeske(n) old coin, ‘half-oordje,’ whence 
NE. suskin small silver or base silver coin, of Flemish origin, current 
in England as a penny or half-penny in the fifteenth century : diminu- 
tive of MDu., MLG. ses six. 

11. Du. zevendhalfje six and a half; old coin, pietje. 

12. MHG. sibener Miinzstiick von sieben Pfennigen, Bav. sibner 
id., Tirol. stmer Miinzstiick: szben. 

Styr. siebenkreuzerer Miinze aus geringhaltigem Silber im Werte 
von sieben Kreuzern. 

NE. seven-shilling piece English gold coin (originally containing 
seven shillings) : seven. 

13. Pruss. achtelhalber das friithere 2}-Silbergroschenstiick. Con- 
taining seven and a half units (achtelhalb), or one twelfth of a taler of 
ninety units. 

14. NHG. Achter Miinze von acht guten Groschen, Swiss achter 
Miinze im Werte von acht Batzen:acht. 

Swiss echtiwer Miinze im Werte von drei Angstern: perhaps MHG. 
ehtewer (pl.) Collegium von acht Mitgliedern. 

MLG. achtelink kleine Miinze:achte acht. 

Swab. achterling Silbermiinze:acht(er) eight, and suffix -ling. 
Cf. NHG. Achter. 

Swiss achtbdatzler Achtbatzenstiick. 

Swiss achiréppler Achtrappenstiick. 

Nor. aateskilling eight-shilling piece (silver coin): Dan. ofte. 

MLAG. ottelin mailindische Miinze: perhaps It. otto eight. 

15. MHG. niuner neun Heller geltendes Miinzstiick, Swiss niiner 
Name einer Miinze:niun, neun. 

Swiss niin-chriiziger eine Miinze (im Werte von neun Kreuzer). 

NE. ninepence in New England, a Spanish silver coin, about equal 
in value to nine pence of New England currency; E. dial. nippence 


nine pence: nine. 

16. Swiss niin-e-hdlberle (schilling) ailtere Miinze im Werte von 
94 Schilling (12 Kreuzer). 

17. MHG. zehener, NHG. Zehner eine Miinze, Lothr. zehner 
50-Centimesstiick, Als. zehnerle franzé. Silbermiinze, 10-Sousstiick: 


MHG. zehen, NHG. zehn. 
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Swiss zehenbdtzler Zehnbatzenstiick. 

Swiss zehnchriiziger, -chriizer, Bav. zehnkreuzerer Zehnkreuzerstiick. 

Swiss zehenrdppler Zehnrappenstiick. 

Styr. zehnschillinger Miinze im Werte von zehn Schillingen oder 
Kreuzern. 

Du. tientje ten-gulden piece; ten-stiver piece: tien. 

Du. tienguldenstuk coin of ten guldens, tienstuiverstuk coin of ten 
stivers. 

E. dial. tenpenny coin of the value of ten pence, a franc, etc. :ten. 

Nicel. téeyringur coin of ten aurar, Sw. tiodring, Dan. tigre piece 
of ten Gre, ore: tt-, tio, ti. 

Sw. tiokrona ten-crown piece; tenner, tiokronstycke id., Dan. 
tikrone coin of ten crowns. 

Als. jiiserle Geldstiick, halber Frank, zehn sous: Hebr. jud zehn 
(Als. Dict.). 

OE. diner, dign- coin, piece of money, E. dial. dinders small coins 
found on sites of Roman settlements, ‘denarii,’ MDu. dinre coin, 
denarius, denier penny, Waldeck denier Pfennig, MLG. denning 
kleine Miinze, MSw. deninger denarius, Lat. denarius containing the 
number ten, sb. Roman coin, originally equivalent to ten asses. 

18. Bav. ainlifer, ainlfer Elfer, Miinzstiick, welches elf Kreuzer 
galt: MHG. eilf, OHG. einlif. 

NE. eleven-penny bit, abbr. levy coin, the Spanish real or eighth 
part of a dollar; sum of 123 cents, bit: eleven. 

19. Bav. zwelfer Miinzstiick, das zw6lf Kreuzer gilt; ehemals in 
Niirnberg ein Miinzstiick von 12 dn. im Wert, Styr. zwélferl Silber- 
scheidemiinze von zwélf Kreuzern: MHG. zwelf, NHG. zwélf. 

Bav. zwelfkreuzerer Zwolfkreuzerstiick. 

Nor. tolvskilling, Sw. tolfskilling silver coin of twelve shillings: 
tolv, tolf twelve. 

NE. twelve pence a shilling, twalfpennies twelve pence in the old 
Scottish currency, equal to one penny sterling: twelve. 

20. MDu., Du. dertiendehalf 123; old Dutch coin of 123 stivers, 
WFris. trettsjindeheal id. 

21. NE. thirteen, thirteener twelve and one; silver shilling worth 
thirteen pence, current in Ireland during the early part of the nine- 


teenth century : thirteen. 
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Westf. driittien dreizehn, driittiener Dreizehner, Dreizehnstiiber- 
stiick, fiinf Silbergroschen, Cronenberg drytienar Fiinfzehnpfennig- 
stiick: drytien dreizehn. 

22. NE. fourteen-shilling piece Scottish merk, fourteen fourteen- 
shilling piece: fourteen. 

23. Bav. funfzehner Miinzstiick im Nennwert von fiinfzehn 
Kreuzern, Car. fuchzinar, fufzinar Fiinfzehnkreuzerstiick, Swab. 
funfzehner id., Swiss fiifzehenbdizler Fiinfzehnbatzenstiick, ete.: 
Siinfzehn. 

24. MHG. sehzehener sechszehn Kreuzer geltendes Miinzstiick: 
sehzehen. 

25. Bav. sibenzehner Miinzstiick im Nennwert von siebzehn 
Kreuzern, Styr. siebzehner Silbermiinze, siebzehn Kreuzer wert: 
stebzehn. 

26. Pruss. achtzehner Einfiinftel-Talerstiick : achtzehn. 

27. MHG. zweinziger, NHG. Zwanziger Miinze, die aus zwanzig 
kleineren Miinzteilen (Kreuzern) besteht, Lothr. zwanziger id., Als. 
zwanziger Frankenstiick : zweinzec, zwanzig. 

Swiss zwdnzig-rapp, -rdppler Zwanzigrappenstiick. 

Styr. zwanzig-schillinger Kippertaler im Werte von 150 Kreuzern. 

E. dial. twenty-penny two-franc piece: twenty. 

28. Bav. vierundzwanziger Kopfstiick, das vierundzwanzig Kreu- 
zer gilt, Swab. vierundzwanziger Geldstiick im Werte von vierund- 
zwanzig Kreuzern, Styr. vierundzwanziger Name einer Miinze: 
vierundzwanzig. 

29. Du. achtentwintig silver coin of twenty-eight stivers or one 
gold gulden, WFris. achtentweintich silver coin: achtentwintig. 

30. Styr. dreissiger Silbermiinze im Werte von dreissig Kreuzern: 
dreissig. 

Bav. dreissig-kreuzerer Miinze (im Werte von dreissig Kreuzern). 

Swiss drissig-bdtzler Dreissigbatzenstiick. 

31. Styr. dretunddreissiger Silbermiinze (im Werte von } Kronen- 
taler): NHG. dreiunddreissig. 

32. Als. vierziger Zweifrankstiick, franzé. Silbermiinze (im 
Werte von vierzig Pfennig) :vierzig. 

33. NE. fifty-cent piece coin of the value of fifty cents, Sw. 


Semtia banknote of fifty, etc. : fifty, femtia. 
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34. Du. dubbeltje, dubje two stivers, ten-cent piece, WFris. 
dubbeltsje silver coin of two stivers, EFris. dubbelke, diippeltje Zwei- 
stiiberstiick : Du. dubbel double, twice; MHG. déppelin kleine Miinze, 
Bav. déppelein kleine Scheidemiinze, Swab. doppler id.: NHG. doppel, 
doppelt, Lat. duplus twice as much, double, whence also Span. doblon, 
Fr. double names of various coins, and from these MDu. dobbel name 
of various gold and silver coins, dobbeldoor coin of the value of two 
schellings, Lothr. dubbel, Als. duble Heller, halber Sol, Swab. dubel, 
Styr. doble Geldstiick, MDu. dobbloen gold coin, Als. dublon, etc. 

Swiss doppeldickpfinning, doppelpfinning gewisse Miinzen; Styr. 
doppeldélpel spanischer Taler im doppelten Werte eines Délpeltalers; 

Swiss doppelchrén 52 Batzen; Swab. doppelfiinfer Miinzsorte; Styr. 
doppelmarzell alte venezianische Miinze; Als. doppelplappart gewisse 
Miinze; Bav. doppeltes piessel denarius argenteus; Als. doppeltaler 
Fiinfmarkstiick; Swab. doppelvierer eine Miinze. 

NE. double-eagle gold coin of the United States, worth two 
eagles. 

NE. double-crown gold coin current in England in the seventeenth 
century. 

NE. double-royal coin of twice the value of a royal. 

35. Swiss guadrupel eine Goldmiinze:Fr. quadruple vierfach, sb. 
das Vierfache; Goldmiinze im Werte von vier Louis d’or und andere 

Goldmiinzen. 


V. Goxp, Sttver, Copper, etc.:Corn Mane or Gop, 
Siiver, Copper, ETC. 


1. Swab. blech diinne Metallplatte; flaches Gerit aus Blech; 
diinne Miinzen, Bracteaten, Bav. blech Blech; Geld, rotw. blechlein, 
blechling Kreuzer, NHG. Blech diinn geschlagne oder gewalzte Metall- 
platte; Geld, Du. blikmunt coin made of thin plate (blik), ete.: MHG. 
blech Blattchen, Metallblittchen, Du. dlik, blek thin metal plate. 

Cf. MLat. bracteatus (nummus) Hohlmiinze, Lat. bractea diinnes 
Metallblech, Blech, whence NHG., etc., brakteat Hohlmiinze von 
Gold- oder Silberblech. 

2. E. dial. brass copper coin, halfpence; money:brass a metal. 

3. ON. eirpenningr penny of brass, NIcel. eirpeningur copper 
coin:ON. eir brass, Goth. ais Erz; Geld. 
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4. ON. ertog, értug name of an old coin or piece of money, Sw. 
értug, ortug coin: OLG. arut Stiickchen Erz, OHG. aruzzi, arizzi, MHG. 
arze, erze Metallschlacke, ungereinigtes, unbearbeitetes Metall, 
plus some suffix or word, and perhaps originally a coin made of such 
metal, or an amount of metal equal to the value of a certain coin. 

5. OFris. gelden, golden, gulden, gouden Gulden, MDu. gulden, 
guldijn name of an originally gold coin, later also of silver, gulden van 
Florensen florin, Du. gulden certain silver coin, dial. gulle, gulleke, 
WFris. goune id., MHG. guldin (phenninc) Goldmiinze, Gulden, 
NHG. Gulden, Bav., etc., gulden, guldener, gulinger Gulden, Dan. 
gylden, Sw. gyllen, NIcel. gyllini florin, gulden: OHG., OE., OF ris., etc., 
gold Gold, OHG., MHG. guldin, OFris. gelden, gulden, golden, OE. 
gylden, golden golden. 

MHG. golt-guldin Goldgulden, aureus denarius, MDu. goutgulden, 
Du. goudgulden gold coin, WFris. goudgoune id., Swab. goldgulden, 
Als. goldgulden Gulden in Gold, Goldgulden. 

Styr. guldengroschen Name einer Silbermiinze, Swab. gulden- 
groschen Silbertaler. 

Swab. goldchrén Miinzsorte, Styr. goldkrone Goldmiinze mit 
aufgeprigter Krone. 

OFris. goldpannig gewisses Geldmass, ON. gullpenningr gold 
penny, Nicel. gullpeningur gold coin; (pl.) gold money, MSw. gul- 
panninger coin of gold, Swab. guldenpfennig Silbergulden. 

ON. gullskillingr gold skilling. 

Sw. guldstycke piece of gold; yellow-boy, Du. goudstuk, WFris. 
goudstikje piece of gold, golden coin, etc. 

Styr. guldentaler Silbermiinze, Swab. guldentaler 93 Gulden. 

6. Dan. kobber das Kupfer; kupferne Scheidemiinze, WFris. 
" koper copper coin, Du. dial. (Tuerl.) koper money, NE. copper a metal; 
copper coin; penny; cent; copper money; small change; Bav. 
kiipferling nummus aereus: kobber, copper, Kupfer, etc. 

MSw. kopparmynt copper coin, copper, old Dan. kobberd¢jt small 
(Dutch) copper coin, Nicel. kopar-peningur copper coin, MHG. 
kupfermiinze, etc. 

7. Du. dial. (Antw.) nikkel (ikkel) coin made of nickel, of five, 
ten, or twenty centimes, NE. nickel a metal; in the United States a 
coin representing the value of five cents, made of an alloy of nickel 
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and copper, NHG. dial. nickel Zehnpfennigstiick aus Nickel, Als. 
nickel id., nickele Fiinfpfennigstiick. 

8. OLG. silbarling Silberling, piece of silver, OHG. silbarling, 
silberling, MHG. silberlinc, NHG. Silberling biblische Miinze, Du. 
zilverling, WFris. sulverling old coin, in the Bible, NE. silverling old 
standard of value in silver; piece of silver money; in the passages 
cited from the Bible, either a shekel or half-shekel: Goth. silubr, ON. 
silfr, OE. seolfor, OHG. sil(a)bar, etc., silver. Compare OSlav. 
stirebriniki, srebriniki Silbermiinze. 

NE. silver a metal; silver coin; hence, money in general, Ger. 
dial. (Berlin) silber (pl.) Silbergroschen. 

MHG. silberlin kleines Silberstiick. 

Swiss silberchrén ehemals 24 Gulden, Styr. silberkrone Silber- 
miinze mit aufgeprigter Krone. 

NHG. Silbergroschen, Als. silbergréschel Zehnpfennigstiick, Als. 
silbergroschen Zweisousstiick. 

Waldeck silbergulden eine Miinze. 

Sw. silfvermynt silver coin; a silverling (esp. in Bible). 

M8w. silfpdnninger silver penny, Sw. silfver-penning silverling; 
pieces of silver. 

Als. silbersou Fiinfpfennigstiick. 

OE. seolfor-stycce piece of silver, coin, MSw. silfstykke silfver- 
stycke, piece of silver, WFris. sulver-stik silver coin, etc. 

NHG. Silbertaler, Sw. silfverdaler, NE. silver-dollar, etc. 

9. ON., Nicel. eyrir, OSw. Grir, dri, oyri, Sw. ére, Dan. gre 
Gewichts- oder Miinzenheit, whence MLG. ore kleine skandinavische 
Miinze, OE. éra Danish monetary unit:Lat. aureus (nummus) gold 
coin, aurum gold. 

10. Bav. carldor, maxdor, NHG. Louisdor, Friedrichsdor, Dan. 
Christian d’or, Frederik d’or, ete., various names of gold coins, after 
the French Louis d’or golden Louis, gold coin of Louis:or gold, d’or 
golden. Cf. the above. 

11. MDu. billioen, balioen gold and silver mixed with other 
metals; false gold, false money, MLG. baliun, balliun geringhaltige 
Silbermiinze; Silber oder Gold, welches nicht den gesetzlichen 
Feingehalt hat, Du. biljoen coin made of silver and copper; base 
coin, Swiss bilion mit Kupfer vermischte Silbermiinze: MLat. billio, 


Fr. billon debased metal. 
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12. OLG. medilla kleine Miinze, MDu. maelge, maile small coin, 
half a penny; also, silver coin, OHG. medili, MHG. medele, melle 
kleine Miinze, Heller, Swiss mettelin Goldmiinze, Fr. maille kleine 
Kupfermiinze, E. dial. maille gold coin; MLat. medalia halber 
Denar, kleine Miinze:Lat. metallum metal, gold, silver, iron, ete. 
Lit. ‘coin of metal.’ 


VI. CoLor 


@) WHITE, BRIGHT, SHINING; LIGHT, BRIGHT 
OBJECT: BRIGHT, SILVER COIN 


1. OF ris. albus Weisspfennig, MHG., Swab., etc., albus Weiss- 
pfennig, nummus albus, Cologne albes altdeutsches Geldstiick, 
Waldeck albus Scheidemiinze, MDu. alb small coin, ‘blank,’ MDan. 
album small coin, ‘hvid,’ NE. album in law, white (silver) money paid 
as rent; MLat. albus (nummus) Weisspfennig, Lat. albus white, 
bright. 

2. OF ris. blikert kleine Miinze:blika blicken, OE. blican schim- 
mern, glinzen, ON. blikja gleam, twinkle. 

3. MDu. blanke silver coin, ‘alb,’ Du. blank certain coin, WFris. 
blank coin of the value of six doits, MLG. blank eine Miinze, MHG. 
metzblanke Silbermiinze von Metz, Swiss blanker alte fremde Scheide- 
miinze, blankener id., metz-blankener ‘blank’ der Stadt Metz; OFr., 
Fr. blanc, It. bianco names of coins: MHG. blanc, OHG. blanch 
glinzend weiss, weiss. 

4. MHG. blaphart Art Groschen, Bav. plapphart(er), plappert ehe- 
malige Scheidemiinze, Swiss plapper(t) Name einer alten Scheide- 
miinze, je nach Zeit und Ort von verschiedenem Werte, Styr. blaffert 
kleine Miinze ohne Bild und Zeichen, Westf. blafferd ehemalige 
" Miinze, MDu. blaffaert, Du. blafferd name of a coin: MLat. blaffardus, 
Fr. blafard bleich, OHG. bleth-varo bleichfarben (Weigand', II, 436). 

5. E. dial. daisies (pl.) silver money:daisy small flower with a 
yellow disk, and white or rose-colored rays. 

6. Styr. flinserl Metallblittchen, das zum Aufputz verwendet 
wird; Flitterchen; Silberguldenstiick: MHG. vlins zitterndes Fliessen 
Schimmern, vlinsen zittern, schimmern. 

7. ON. hvitr penningr, MSw. hviter pénninger penny of silver, 
silver penny, Dan. hvide penge silver money, Nor. kvitt, Dan. hvid, 
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Sw. hvitten, vitten kind of silver coin, MLG. (de, en) witte albus, 
Weisspfennig, MHG. wizpfenninc, wizer phenninc Miinze, Ger. dial. 
weisspfennig kleine Baar- und Rechenmiinze, denarius albus, Als. 
weisspfennig alte Strassburger Miinze von geringem Werte, Swiss 
wisspfdnning niederlindische Silberscheidemiinze. Cf. albus No. 1. 

MHG. wizez gelt mehr silber- als kupferhaltiges Geld, Du. dial. 
(Antw.) wit geld, WFris. wijtjild silver money, moneta argentea. 

ON. hvit mérk white money, of pure silver, as opposed to grdtt 
(gray) silver. 

MDu. wit-stuver small silver coin. 

NE. white shilling a shilling. 

E. dial. white money silver coin; white Geordie a shilling; white 
siller (silver) silver coin; white sb. of coin:silver, whitening silver; 
money -in general, small change. 

NHG. (Gaunerspr.) weissling Silberzwanziger. 

Cf. ON. skirt silfr pure, bright silver (in money):skirr clear, 
bright, pure. 

8. NE. shiner one who or that which shines; coin, esp. a bright 
one; sovereign, dial. shine a coin. Cf. the following. 

9. Styr. scheinkreuzer Kreuzer der ésterr. Wahrung vom Jahre 
1811: NHG. scheinen. 

10. NHG. Schimmel Silbermiinzen, Taler: MHG. schimel Schim- 
mel, Glanz; weisses Pferd. 


b) DARK, GRAY:SILVER COIN 


1. EFris. blaue altes preussisches Zweigutegroschensilberstiick : 
MLG. bla, blaw blau, dunkel, finster. 

2. E. dial. greygroat silver groat, fourpenny piece: grey of a white 
color with a mixture of black. 

3. ON. grd-peningr coin of small size and value: grdr gray. 

4. MDu. meeuwe mew, gull; small coin, placmeeuwe silver coin, 
MLG. plackenewe (*place-mewe) hollindische Miinze:Du. meeuw 
mew, gull. 


c) YELLOW; YELLOW BIRD, ANIMAL, FLOWER: YELLOW (GOLD) COIN 


1. NE. canary small singing bird with yellow plumage; sovereign 


(gold coin). 
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2. Swiss dischlin-vierer Geldstiick, den Kindern in Bern am 
Ostermontag ausgeteilt:dischli Distelfink. 

3. Swab. fuchs Fuchs; Goldmiinze, gold-fuchs, -fiichslein Art 
Fuchs; lebhaft goldartig gefirbtes Tier; Goldmiinze, Tirol. fuchs 
rothaariges Tier; Goldmiinze, Als. fuchs rotes oder braunrotes 
Pferd; Goldstiick, Du. dial. (Antw.) vosken gold coin. Cf. d, 2. 

4. WFris. giel-gou oriolus galbula, golden thrush, loriot; (pl.) 
giel-goukes gold coins, gold money. 

5. Westf. gele-gis Ammerling, Goldammer; Goldstiick: Bremen 
geel-gésken Griinfink, Griinschwanz, kleiner Vogel, wovon das Mann- 
chen eine gelbe Brust hat. 

6. Du. geelvink sort of finch; a geeltje or gold coin, esp. in plural 
for money in general, Antw. geelvink gold-piece, piéce d’or, Swiss 
gelwfink scherzhafte Benennung eines Goldstiickes. 

7. Swab. gelbvogel Goldammer; Goldstiick, Swiss gelwivdgel 
Goldstiicke. 

8. NE. yellowhammer yellow bunting; flicker; gold coin, yellow- 
boy. 

9. NE. yellow-boy gold coin: yellow. 

10. NE. yellow of a bright color resembling gold, sb. a guinea- 
coin; yellow George a guinea, yellow-beel lit. ‘a yellow bill’; a guinea. 

11. Du. geeltje animal of a yellow color; gold-piece, ducat; 
WFris. in geile goune shining gulden: geel yellow. 

12. Du. goudvink certain bird of a yellow color; gold coin, Antw. 
goudvink piéce d’or, NE. goldfinch thistle bird; gold piece; sovereign. 

13. Swab. /goldvogel, -vigelein Goldstiick, Swiss goldvégeli id., 
WFris. in gouflen Sigel a certain (gold) coin. 

iJ. goldy golden, of a golden color, sb. goldfinch; yellow- 
ammer; sov¢reign (gold coin). 

15. Du/ dial. (Antw.) djsvogeltje gold-piece of ten francs: Du. 
ijsvogel kyhgfisher, halcyon, small European bird with brilliant 

Or perhaps so called only on account of the coin’s bril- 


1. Styr. katerfink Name einer alten Miinze. Doubtless a large 


gold coin. 
17. NE. marigold flower with much yellow color in it; piece of 


gold money. 
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18. NE. ruddock robin-redbreast; gold coin; also red ruddock, 
golden ruddock. 


d) BROWN, RED; ANYTHING OF A BROWN, RED COLOR: COPPER COIN 


1. NE. brown of a dark or dusty color, sb. dark color; halfpenny, 
brown money coppers (copper coins). 

2. Westf. foss Fuchs; Kupfermiinze, Cologne fuss alte Kupfer- 
miinze, Cronenberg fus rothaariger Mensch oder rothaariges Tier; 
Pfennig, Du. dial. (Zaan) vosje value of a quarter of acent. Cf. ¢, 3. 

3. NE. red object of red color; copper coin, red cent id. Cf. Du. 
dial. (Antw.) geen rod duit not a penny (red doit). 

4. Swiss bejoggel Scheidemiinze, Kleingeld. From It. baiocco 
copper coin:bazo chestnut-colored, brown, bay. 

Cf. Du. roodeloop diarrhoea accompanied by the loss of blood; 
cents, bronze (copper) coins. 


e) DARK, GRAY (OBJECT):COIN THAT CONTAINS LITTLE LIGHT METAL, 
HAS LOST ITS LUSTER, OR IS OF BASE METAL 


1. NE. black-dog bad shilling or other base coin: black of a dark 
color, opposed to white. 

2. MSw. blaa penningha copper coins:ON. blaér dark, black. 

3. E. dial. gray halfpenny, with both sides alike, used by sharpers 
in ‘pitch and toss.’ Because the coin has lost its luster, is dark or 
gray. 

4. NE. magpie magpie, bird having black and white plumage; 
halfpenny, perhaps make, mak halfpenny. 

5. MLG. mérken kleine (kélnische) Miinze, MDu. moor, moorkijn 
name of a small money-value, MHG. mérche kleine Miinze; Lat. 
mauriculus (seu niger thuronensis), that is dark, black coin. 

6. E. dial. old milk penny old penny of the time of the Georges: 
old milk skim milk; that is, not bright or new coin. 

7. MDu. swart black, dark, sb. swarte name of a coin, swarte 
tornoys; Styr. schwarzmiinze Miinze aus der Zeit Friedrichs III. mit 
geringem Silbergehalt; Swiss schwarzer batzen gewisse Art Batzen; 
Styr. schwarze petaken gewisse fremde Miinzen; NHG. Schwarz- 
pfennig Kupferpfennig im Gegensatz zum Silber- oder Weiss- 


pfennig, etc. 
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VII. Hoxtztow, Concave; Fiat, DisH-t1ke OBJEcT; 
Auso, INFLATED, Ratsep OsjecT: BRACTEATUS 


1. Swiss biiggeli eine Miinze, Angster, biiggeli-angster Angster 
in Form einer Hohlmiinze: biiggel Wélbung. 

2. Swiss hégerli alte Scheidemiinze im Werte von vier bis fiinf 
Rappen:hoger Hicker am menschlichen Kérper. 

3. MLG. hol munte Blechmiinze, Bracteat, MDan. hulpenning 
Bracteat, Swab. holpfenning eine Miinze, Du. holmunt, NHG. 
Hohlmiinze, etc., coin of gold or silver plate, with a raised stamping on 
one side: hol hollow, concave. 

4. Swiss pfiis-bdckle Hoblripplein, deren zwei einen Rappen aus- 
machen: pfis-, biis-baggig bausbackig, bis-bdggler bausbackiges Kind, 
NHG. Pausback Wesen mit aufgeblasnen oder wie aufgebliht 
dicken strotzenden Backen. 

5. Styr. skarnitzel-pfennig Schiisselpfennig, Hohlpfennig: skar- 
nitzel Papierdiite, Diite, skarnitzel glas diitenférmiges Trinkglas. 

6. Hess. schiissel Miinze, goldene schiisseln Regenbogenpfennige, 
Swiss schiisseli-pfinning Name der ehemaligen Bracteaten oder 
Hohlmiinzen von dem Werte eines Pfennigs, Styr. schussel-pfennig 


Miinzsorte: MHG. schiizzel, NHG. Schiissel flaches Tischgeschirr. 


Cf. Nos. 7 and 8. 
7. Swab. himmels-schiisseln Miinzen, napfférmig vertiefte alte 


Goldmiinzen. 
8. NHG. Regenbogen-schiisselchen kleine rohe Goldmiinzen schiis- 


selférmiger Gestalt. 


VIII. Rovex, Hakp, Crooxep:Corn Tuat Is Rovex, 
Harp, CROOKED 


1. NE. hardhead small billon or copper coin of Scotland, of the 
value of about three halfpence English money:from the rough or 
hard figure of a head on the coin. 

2. NHG. Hartling harter Taler. Cf. Swab., etc., harte taler 
gewisse Art Taler. 

3. E. dial. crookie sixpence:from rough or crooked shape; possibly 
crokard name given to base coins imported into England by foreign 


merchants. 
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4. Swiss riichling, riichlinger Hartling; Brausekopf; Mensch von 
barschem, grobem, rohem Charakter; Miinzname. 

5. Swiss ribel Kraushaar; ehemaliges Geldstiick im Werte von 
3 Gulden:so gennant, weil auf dem Geldstiicke Max mit gekrausten 
Haaren gezeichnet ist. 


IX. Curprep, SQUARE-cuUT, IN ConTRasT TO Rounp, 
STaMPED Coin 


1. MDan. klippe-penning, klipping four-cornered coin, made by 
clipping, Sw. klipping square-clipped coin, MLG. klippink vier- 
eckige Miinze, nicht durch Schlagen gewonnen, sondern durch 
Zerschneiden der Zeine mit der Schere, also klippen-, klippeken- 
pennink, Ger. dial. (Hess.) klippe die (meist viereckig geschlagne) 
Blechmiinze geringsten Gehaltes und Wertes:ON. klippa, Dan. 
klippe, Sw. klippa scheren, mit der Schere schneiden. 

In contrast with this is Sw. rundstycke doit, small coin, lit. 


‘round piece.’ 


X. Tun, Torn Ossect: Turn Coin 


1. MHG. angster schweizerische Scheidemiinze, Swiss angster 
alte Scheidemiinze, angster-pfanning Miinze im Werte eines Angsters: 
Lat. angustus eng, diinn, schmal. Cf. Bav. ang‘ ster hohe Flasche 
mit engem Halse, Krug. 

2. WFris. bek(ke)snijer worn-out coin, old dubbeltje, with which 
fighters cut one another in the face (that is old, thin, sharp coin): 
Du. bekkensnijden cut in the face (in fighting). Also to XX. 

3. NE. bender one who or that which bends; a sixpence: because 
it is thin and bends easily. 

4. Swab. délchlein Lothringer Miinze: NHG. Dolch messerartige 
zweischneidige Stichwaffe. Possibly a small, thin coin. 


XI. Broap, Heavy, Tuicx, Larce Tuine, Person, or ANIMAL: 
Broap, Heavy, Tuicx, Laree Corn (Cr. XIII) 


1. NE. broad-piece, broad English coin first issued in 1619 by 
James I, so called after the introduction in 1663 of the guinea, which 


was narrower and thicker: broad. 
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2. Swiss dick-pfainning, dicker pfanning Bezeichnung verschie- 
dener Silbermiinzen, Swab. dick-pfenning, dicker pfenning Pfennig, 
im Unterschiede von den blechdiinnen Bracteaten, Styr. dickpfenning 
Name einer Silbermiinze; Swab. dickgulden eine Miinze, dicker 
gulden 19 Kreuzer; Styr. dickgroschen Name einer Miinze; Swab. 
dicktaler dicker Pfennig. 

3. Du. dial. (WFlem.) dikke a thick stiver, piece of ten cen- 
times: dik large, thick. 

4. E. dial. half-a-thick-’un half a sovereign (thick, heavy coin): 
thick. 

5. OFris. grdta eine Miinze, MDu. groot name of a coin, Du. groot 
certain former coin of the value of half a stiver, MLG. gréte Miinze, 
grossus, EFris. grote, grot, groten grossus, old Dan. grot certain coin, 
ME. gréte groat, NE. groat English silver coin of the value of four 
pence: OFris. grat, OE. gréat, OHG. grdéz gross, dick. 

Cf. OFris. grdte-merk Grotenmark, Mark in Groten; Bremen 
grote penninge, grote schware; Swab. grosse taler, etc. 

6. MHG. gros, grosse Groschen, Swiss gross kleine Silbermiinze, 
groschen, gréschli die deutsche Scheidemiinze, gréssler Scheide- und 
Silbermiinze, NHG. Groschen ehemalige deutsche Silbermiinze, Als. 
groschen Zweisousstiick aus Kupfer, gréschle Zweipfennigstiick, MLG. 
grosse(n) Groschen, Du. gros, MSw. gros kind of silver coin, NE. 
gros silver coin struck by Edward III, grosset groat: MLat. grossus 
(denarius) Dickpfennig von Silber oder Gold, MLat. grossus dick, 
whence also OFr. grosset, Fr. gros, It. grosso Groschen. 

7. NE. gourde Franco-American name for a dollar, in use in 
Louisiana, Cuba, Hayti, etc.:Fr. gourde fem. of gourd, OFr. gordo 
numb, slow, dull, Span. gordo thick, large, fat, plump. 

‘8. MHG. soldin kleine Miinze, MLG. soltink byzantinischer 
Goldsolidus; MLat. soldus Goldmiinze von verschiedenem Werte, 
adj. fest, dicht (urspriinglich Dickmiinze im Gegensatz zu der aus 
Metall geschlagenen), Lat. solidus dicht, fest, hart, whence also 
It. soldo, Fr. sou kleine Miinze, Waldeck sol solidus, Schilling, Antw. 
sol piece of ten centimes, solleken piece of five centimes, Lothr. 
su sou, Als. sou Kupfermiinze im Werte von fiinf Centimes, siinle, 
stinerle kleines Geldstiick, E. dial. sous(e) sou, halfpenny, Als. su- 


batzel Sousstiick, etc. 
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9. OFris. swére schwer, thi swéra panning Art Pfennig, MLG. 
sware, swaren Kupfermiinze in Bremen, Oldenburg, etc., Bremen 
sware Bremer kupferne Scheidemiinze. 

10. NE. buck male of the deer; big, strapping fellow; coin, esp. 
a dollar. 

11. NE. bull male of the domestic bovine; five-shilling piece. 

12. Pruss. brummer grosse Fliege; alte Kupfermiinze, sechs alte 
Pfennige wert. 

13. NE. hog swine; shilling, or perhaps a sixpence. Cf. hog- 
money X XIX, 10. 

14. Du. dial. (Tuerl.) mastok piece of five centimes: Fr. mastoc 
heavy, stout, rough fellow. 

15. E. dial. tumbling tams thick copper halfpennies:tam, tom the 
male of various beasts and birds, tom-pin very large pin, tom-toe 
the great toe. See also XIV, 11. 

16. NE. stag male of various animals, esp. of the deer:an English 


shilling. 


XII. Lares (Fiat or Rounp) Ossect: Large Corin 


1. E. dial. disk thin circular plate of any material; half-crown 
piece, Fr. disque flat, circular object; piece of money. 

Cf. WFris. skiiv disk, roune skiven coins: MDu. schive flat, round 
object, disk, slice. 

2. WFris. foartsjillen en eftertsjillen fore- and back-wheels of a 
four-wheeled vehicle; guldens en daalders, guldens and dollars. 

3. Bremen flinder, flinderken altes Bremer Viergrotenstiick, 
EFris. flinderke, flinnerk Schmetterling, Tagfalter; alte ostfriesische 
Scheidemiinze; WFris. flinter papilio; (pl.) gold coins. Or the 
name may be from the brightness of the coin, esp. in the case of the 
WFris. form. 

4. Als. ochsenaug (Ochsenauge); Fiinffrankenstiick. Cf. the 
following. 

5. WFlem. peerdoog(e), Antw. peerdsog (horse’s eye); piece of 
five francs. 

6. Als. plapper breiter, diinner Stein, mit dem die Knaben iiber 
das Wasser werfen; Geldmiinze, Medaille; jedes gréssere Geldstiick. 
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7. Du. dial. (Antw.) plaat five-france piece: Du. plaat flat, hard 
object; flat piece of metal. Cf. Bav. pldtti Geld. 

8. Swiss rad Rad; Fiinffrankenstiick, redli, rederli (dim.) kleine 
Scheidemiinze, Kupfergeld, Bav. radi silberne Siebenkreuzermiinze, 
Berlin rad Taler, Swiss hinderrad Hinterrad; Finffrankenstiick 
(Kutschersprache), vorderrad Zweifrankenstiick. 

9. Du. dial. (Boek.) vullisblik name for a four-doit piece, bronze 
23-cent piece: Du. vuilnis-, vuilis-blik dust-pan, chip-pan. 

10. Du. dial. (Boek.) spuit-lood numbered counter which firemen 
give to the chief as proof of their presence at a fire; leaden counter; 
rix-dollar. 

11. NE. wheel circular frame or solid disk turning on an axis; 
dollar; cartwheel large silver coin; five-shilling piece or dollar; coach- 
wheel large coin, as a crown, half-crown, or dollar. 

12. Du. dial. (Antw.) karrewiel cartwheel: five-frank piece. 

H. O. ScowaBeE 

UNIversITy oF MICHIGAN 

[To be continued] 





THE “GENOVEVA” THEME 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO HEBBEL’S TREATMENT 


When and where the real Genoveva theme originated has been 
the subject of lively discussion. For our present purposes we aeed 
not go into that at length; for, while reduced to its simplest elements 
the theme reaches back to the very beginnings of community life, 
a review of the literary reactions evoked by it since it was first 
coupled with the name of Genoveva will suffice for our study. 

But we cannot pass the matter by in such summary fashion when 
the question is asked, “‘What is the Genoveva theme?” Bruno Golz' 
speaks of it as the “ Leiden einer unschuldigen Frau” and cites paral- 
lels in the exposure and rescue of innocent women in the Thidreksage 
and elsewhere. Richard Meszlény? scores Golz for this superficial 
view, maintaining that the theme is the disloyalty of the trusted man 
toward the husband who has left property and wife in his hands. 
In this, Meszlény is unfair toward Golz. Both critics are right, only 
they are approaching the subject from different standpoints. In fact, 
it is of great importance that we recognize from the outset that the 
theme contains two distinct elements, and that this accounts for the 
very different treatments it has received. Golz, in writing a history 
of Genoveva in German literature, naturally stresses that part of the 
theme which had attracted almost all of those who handled the sub- 
ject. Meszlény, having Hebbel’s Genoveva in mind, lays emphasis 
on the other side. 

According to Seuffert,? who seems to know more about the legend- 
ary Genoveva than anyone else, the legend was first written some- 
where between 1325 and 1425 by a monk of Laach. On a copy of 
this MS Marquard Freher seems to have founded his Latin version 
of 1613. This work contains practically all the characters found 
in the later redactions, with the same names. Better known than 
Freher’s legend, however, was that of the French Jesuit, René de 

1 Pfalzgrafin Genoveva in der deutschen Dichtung, Leipzig, 1897. 


2** Friedrich Hebbel’s Genoveva,’’ Hebbel Forschungen, Nr. IV, Berlin, 1910. 


8 Die Legende von der Pfalzgrafin Genovefa, Wiirzburg, 1877. 
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Cerisiers, which appeared in 1640. Here are to be found many points 
that continue on down through Hebbel’s drama: the reluctance of 
Genoveva to marry; Golo’s first declaration of love before Genoveva’s 
portrait; Golo’s nurse as an accomplice; Genoveva bears a son in 
prison and calls him Benoni (in later German versions translated 
to Schmerzenreich); Siegfried, wounded, has to stop in Strassburg, 
where Golo visits him and where they both visit the witch, sister of 
Golo’s nurse; the ghost of Drago appears—to Siegfried, however, etc. 

Cerisiers formed the basis of the German Volksbuch which was, 
of course, the source of information for the important Genoveva 
literature of the next two centuries: the works of Miiller, Raupach, 
Tieck, and Hebbel. 

As early as 1597 there is proof of the dramatization of the Geno- 
veva theme. From that time to the middle of the eighteenth century 
we find numberless notices of the presentation of the material all 
over Germany in various forms—in Italian, in German, and in Latin. 
Some were music dramas. Most of them were presented by Jesuits, 
who from Cerisiers on showed a predilection for the subject. A 
glance at the titles of these school dramas as they are preserved 
to us will show what attracted playwrights and audiences of the 
seventeenth century: Innocence Rewarded, Suffering Innocence Tri- 
umphant, etc. 

It can easily be imagined, however, that by the time of the Sturm 
und Drang this phase of the subject ceased to be that which appealed 
to writers most. Hence we find an improvement in the conception 
and treatment of the material. In fact with Maler Miiller’s Golo 
und Genoveva we may say that the first literary treatment of the sub- 
ject appeared. For this reason, and because of Hebbel’s attitude 
toward Miiller’s conception, we may look at this play rather carefully. 

Like Hebbel, Miiller carried the theme of Genoveva in his mind 
for some time before writing his drama; also like Hebbel, he found 
that the work when completed did not meet with the approval of 
those who read it—for very different reasons, to be sure. Ballads, 
an isolated scene of the drama, and other evidences of his interest 
in Genoveva are to be found among his early writings. Written in 
1775-81, the play was not published until 1811. Tieck saw the MS 
in 1797, and he it was who prepared it for publication. 
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It is a typical Sturm und Drang piece, both in treatment and in 
form. To a marked degree it shows the influence of Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen and Werther:' note the fact that it is a Ritterdrama; 
compare Mathilde and Adelheid; and Golo is a Werther to all intents 
and purposes, while Genoveva and Siegfried are counterparts of 
Charlotte and her husband. 

The following brief summary of the action may be a help toward 
understanding Miiller’s contribution to the theme and form a basis 
for further discussion. Act I is taken up with Siegfried’s departure 
for the war. Genoveva begs to go along, but is refused. The real 
farewell, so vividly portrayed by Hebbel, is not represented on the 
stage. The situation is also obscured by numerous minor characters, 
and their relations rather obtrude on our attention. Golo, as soon 
as he knows he is in control, begins to be fired with love for Genoveva, 
wishes he might flee, but yet will not. The event of the portrait 
is changed: Genoveva, wishing to cheer Golo up, for whom she 
genuinely sympathizes in what she takes to be melancholy at being 
left behind, shows him a work of art—the picture of three saints. 
Golo is not enthusiastic, the maids rally him on his lack of apprecia- 
tion, and attribute it to the fact that he thinks he can paint better. 


Golo replies by fetching a mirror and placing it before Genoveva 
and Julie, muttering a vague something about his love. Genoveva 


suspects nothing. 

Act II is marked by the arrival at Pfalzel of the moving spirit 
of the play: Mathilde. She has come at Genoveva’s invitation, 
which is a dramatic point, since she is to be Genoveva’s undoing. 
She is the patroness of Golo, who, as it develops at the end of 
Act IV, is her illegitimate son. She is a Machtweib, a Lady 
Macbeth, a Marwood, an Adelheid. Ambitious for her son, she 
humors him, bullies him, encourages him, tries to arouse him from 
his stupor of love. Finding this impossible, she then tries to satisfy 
his desire. Thus that course of intrigue is entered on, which soon 
admits of no possibility but to continue it to the fatal conclusion. 
As a woman who is beautiful, magnetic, bringing everyone under 
her sway, and yet one who scruples at nothing to reach her end, 


Mathilde is well portrayed. 


1 The author intended to dedicate it to Goethe. The friendship between himself 
and Goethe was broken off, however, before the publication of the play. 
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The events of Act III are as follows: Golo declares his love in 
the garden and is rejected. Genoveva’s cry for help is heard by 
Dragones, who runs to the spot, only to be wounded by Golo, who 
escapes. Others rush up and fall on Dragones. Genoveva faints. 
Mathilde starts the suspicion of intrigue between Genoveva and 
Dragones. These two are put in custody. Later when Genoveva 
has rejected shameful proposals from Mathilde in Golo’s behalf, 
Genoveva is put in a dungeon, and Dragones is poisoned (dying on 
the stage). Mathilde used one of her lovers to poison Dragones. 

In Act IV Siegfried is informed of the state of things. A servant 
of Mathilde procures the count’s orders to kill Genoveva. Golo 
tries to induce Genoveva to flee with him. In vain.!. The matter 
of Genoveva’s guilt is submitted to trial by combat; Genoveva’s 
champion falls before Golo (on the stage) and Mathilde urges Golo 
to hurry up the killing of Genoveva. She is turned over to two 
murderous fellows, from whom the old gardener rescues her, the 
murderers giving her up on the condition that she go away. In 
remorseful fury Golo would assassinate Siegfried whose face is a 
constant reminder of his evil deed. Mathilde stops him in this mad 
plan only to be stabbed herself. She tells him she is his mother. 
Golo flees, and Mathilde finds it expedient to leave Pfilzel. 

In Act V? the action takes place years later. Siegfried is given 
a letter which Genoveva had written when she received her con- 
demnation. A hunt is ordered. Golo, driven desperate by remorse, 
goes defiantly to the hunt. It is a double chase. Some hunt the 
game, others Golo. Genoveva and Schmerzenreich are found; 
Golo gives himself up. But he dies like a man. Genoveva and 
Siegfried return to a happy married life. 

It will be seen from this outline that Miiller’s work is at least 
characterized by some marked innovations. He took the material, 
used what he liked, followed now the German, now the Dutch tradi- 
tion, and supplied some inventions of his own. One inestimable 
contribution of Miiller is the changing of Genoveva from a saint to 


a pure woman.’ The Genoveva of the saga tried to dissuade Golo 
t This scene, which Miiller had already treated in ballad, is here better presented. 
There Genoveva had to buy the life of her child with a kiss. Here Golo puts the child 


back in her arms on seeing her despair. 
2In the course of this act Mathilde meets a terrible end, dying at the hands of a 


betrayed lover, the same who poisoned Dragones. 
3 Cf. Seuffert, p. 166. 
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from his evil desires. Miiller’s Genoveva cannot bear the sight of 
Golo when she at last learns his intent. On the whole, however, this 
character has not been successful in any writer’s hands. 

The main departure Miiller made from the saga was in the char- 
acter of Mathilde. The nurse of Golo has here become his mother, 
and a woman of rank and power. No one can deny that Mathilde 
is a dramatic figure. She is the favorite character of the author. 
Her defiance of all law makes her the true Stiirmer und Dringer. 
Meszlény, who rolls strange metaphors as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue, calls her a comet-like parabola. But Miiller makes a mistake 
in emphasizing this character, just as Goethe does with Adelheid. 
The result is that she overshadows, nay, even effaces Golo, who, as 
Hebbel insisted and Tieck endeavored to show, is the real tragic 
character., Miiller must have felt this too, though not in time. Note 
that when Mathilde passes out of the action, Golo becomes another 
man. He, like Hebbel’s Golo, feels that justice must be dealt out 
to him, and longs for it, and goes out to meet his fate, utterly indiffer- 
ent whether he lives or dies. After he has given himself up, his 
accusers would cut him down like a beast, but he overcomes them 
and could kill them. Instead he lets them kill him. 

Just before his death Golo utters a sentiment that reminds one 
strongly of Hebbel: ‘Ihr Elenden,”’ he says to his executioners, “die 
nicht fiihlen, wie jammervoll dem Ungliicklichen ist! Ihr schméhet 
mich, schaut auf mein Verbrechen, aber nicht auf das Schicksal, 
das mich bis dahin trieb.” This is the view of the Stiirmer und Dran- 
ger. A man must act in accordance with the nature God gave him. 
Werther could not help loving Charlotte, and could not help killing 
himself, because he could not otherwise keep away from her. Simi- 
larly Judith could not keep from loving Holofernes. In this view 
Hebbel is in accord with the Stiirmer und Dringer. 

Miiller lets the strings go here and there. The construction 
is loose, filled with minor characters, and marred by promises 
that remain unfulfilled. Beside Hebbel’s compact piece, Miiller’s 
shows up badly. Note the space wasted in getting under way. 
The first act is too circumstantial, and the whole treatment is long 
drawn out—a fault that seems inherent in the Genovevastoff, since 
everyone who handled it found difficulty in bringing it within proper 
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bounds. But Miiller’s drama cannot be said to be dull reading. It 
has vigor and is not wanting in picturesque qualities. The song, 
“Mein Grab sei unter Weiden, Am stillen dunkeln Bach!” has a 
weird effect on the reader as the plot advances. 

It was this song that haunted Tieck after the rest of the play had 
paled in his memory. It will be remembered that Tieck read the 
almost illegible MS of Miiller’s play in 1797. The next year he 
read the Volksbuch, and in 1799 he finished his own Leben und Tod 
der hetligen Genoveva. Apropos of the Volksbuch and the impression 
it made on him when he first read it, he afterward said: 

Ich las es ohne Absicht in einer miissigen Stunde, und meine Imagination 
ward vorziiglich von der Schilderung der Einsamkeit, den Leiden der Frau 
in dieser und dem wundersamen Zusammentreffen mit dem Gemahl in 
Bewegung gesetzt; der lieblich fromme und schlichte Ton des Biichelchens 
ruhrte mich ebenfalls, und allgemach verkniipften sich Erinnerungen, 
Vorsitze und poetische Stimmungen mit diesem Miarchen. Der schéne 
Gedanke des wiederholten Liedes in Miillers ‘Genoveva’ fiel mir wieder bei; 
aber so sehr ich auch mein Gedichtnis quite, so konnte ich mich durchaus 
nicht erinnern, ob es jenes Gemalde der Einsamkeit, das mich in der Legende 
vorziiglich angezogen, angebracht, oder wie er das Wiederfinden des Grafen, 
das Verhiltnis zum Golo behandelt hatte.’ 

There is little reason to doubt the sincerity of this statement, 
or to suppose that Tieck was very much influenced by the play of 
Miller. The foregoing quotation is interesting, however, as showing 
Tieck’s attitude toward this theme. If Miiller in his drama appears 
as the true Stiirmer und Dringer, the author of Das Leben und Tod 
der heiligen Genoveva is in every sense of the term an exponent of 
Romanticism. It has been pointed out that Miiller wrote before 
the Middle Ages were well known, and that his Genoveva lacks the 
proper milieu. Tieck lived in the period when the Middle Ages 
tvere all-absorbing study and his Genoveva is all milieu. No one 
would claim for Tieck the name of dramatist. Despite the fact that 
he regarded his Genoveva as his most important work, its chief merit, 
like that of all his writings, is the interpretation of a past age to his 
own. No author’s treatment of the Genoveva theme was so popular 
as Tieck’s, in its day. 

We will not stop to consider Tieck’s many additions and inven- 
tions, by which he advances the dramatic conception not at all. 
Such scenes as those in the Saracen camp have nothing to do with 


1 Schriften, I, 27. 614 
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the Genoveva theme. No more has that of the two shepherds 
playing and singing to pass away the time. If we wish to get at 
Tieck’s treatment of our theme we had best consider his characters. 

First of all Genoveva. We have seen that Miiller developed the 
conception of this character from that of the saint to that of the 
woman. Tieck, however, goes backward. His is a history of 
Saint Genoveva. He goes to much pains to show her piety. She was 
loath to leave the monastery. She finds pleasure in long talks with 
the chaplain, and is studious of the lives of the saints. She has 
visions of Christ and heaven. But she is not consistently drawn. 
Her vision of Christ becomes later identified with Golo. She indeed 
feels, as to be sure the young wife of an old count might feel, a secret 
inclination for this dashing, bright-eyed, talented knight. As a 
result of this human trait we might expect a mental conflict. But 
saints do not have such disturbances, and Genoveva remains the 
saint.! Tieck here gives rise to expectations he does not satisfy: 
one might suppose that he was about to make Genoveva a dramatic 
character. Such is not the case, and she remains in Tieck’s hands 
what she was in the hand of all the rest—impossible dramatically. 

In Golo, Tieck has succeeded better. He takes care to get the 
reader’s approval of this character in the beginning. Manly beauty, 
bravery, big-heartedness, fidelity—these qualities are shown us in 
charming fashion. He is himself not aware of his passion for Geno- 
veva at first. Like Miiller’s Golo, he finds himself standing near 
her door without knowing why he is there. He even wishes to con- 
sole Genoveva. Note another trait which is due to Tieck’s invention. 
Golo would have Genoveva’s love, but when Gertrud suggests subtle 
means of approaching his lady, he refuses to go as a thief in the night.? 
He longs for Genoveva, but his longing is at first honorable—as a 
true man for a true woman, not as a rogue for another man’s wife.’ 
As the play advances, this nobler feeling is beaten down by the 
blind desire for the object of his love. Here we have a truly dramatic 
conflict which reminds us of Hebbel. Miiller, we have seen, failed 
sadly at this point, though his Golo develops better dramatic 


1 She leaves Golo’s declaration of love to go study the Bible with Drago. 
2 So did Miiller’s Golo until assured Genoveva wanted him. 


3 Cf. such remarks as: ‘‘Ist Liebe ein Verbrechen wenn sie keusch bleibt ?’’; ‘‘Sagt 
ihr hasst mich nicht und all mein Sinnen ist beruhigt."’ 
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qualities toward the end. But the end of Golo’s career is not the 
dramatic point; it is where he enters the lane that has no turning. 

Despite all Tieck’s efforts, however, his Golo is not a strong char- 
acter. Tieck had stressed his good characteristics too strongly to 
make a thorough villain of him. He tries to be hard with Genoveva 
in her need in prison, but relents. And even in his worst despair 
and fury he sets up two peasant lovers with a comfortable living. 
He is a confirmed sentimentalist at heart—just such a mediaeval 
gallant as a Romanticist would portray. 

yertrud needs but a word. Tieck seems to have profited by 
Miiller’s mistake in making Mathilde so prominent. Beside the 
latter, Gertrud is indeed a pale figure. She is a gossipy old woman, 
who loves Golo, but loves the countess also. She saw no special 
wrong in encouraging Golo in his love for Genoveva. The two are 
young and belong to one another, whereas the count is old and 
“bléden Sinnes.” She had no idea that Genoveva could resist 
Golo’s charms and that the result would be more than a quiet little 
intrigue. She never ceased to be astonished at the proportions the 
tragedy took. She was in no sense a friend to drastic measures. 

Drago is represented as a thoroughly pious, rather bookish 
person.! His being accused of intrigue with Genoveva is too absurd. 
Also the manner of surprising the two together is poorly motivated, 
whereas in Miiller and Hebbel it is well done. 

Tieck followed the Volksbuch closely, adding things, but changing 
little. The episodes of the Volksbuch become scenes in the same 
order in Tieck’s drama. Thus a loose dramatical construction was 
inevitable. He even resorts to the epic form (in the monologues of 
St. Boniface) when he finds the dramatic too cumbersome. It is 
evident then that a more dramatic conception of the material is 
not what Tieck is to be commended for. What was it then? We 
have spoken of the matter of milieu; Tieck should be credited with 
some success in getting into the spirit of the age he portrayed, and 
of reproducing that spirit. But he did more. He lent a finer tone 
to the moral problem, put that problem on a higher plane. That he 
could not debate that question successfully in his play lay as much in 
the fact that he was no philosopher as in deficiencies as a dramatist. 


1 Note the Romantic trait that a cook should be a seeker after knowledge. 
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Tieck affected mysticism and mediaeval religious feeling, rather than 
felt them. He was fond of Jacob Boehme’s writings, but more for 
the sentiment than for the real results of the mystic’s thought. 
At least, Tieck shows no evidence of having traced out the problem 
of good and evil to its source. Hence his tragedy fails to convince 
us that it might not have happened. 

We have now to turn to a dramatist who did attempt this problem. 

Miiller ignored the religious quality of the legend. Tieck 
reinvested the theme with this quality, whether superficially or 
not we shall not stop here to discuss. Hebbel in his turn has written 
a drama that is thoroughly imbued with religion. This is to be seen 
throughout: from the scene where Golo throws the responsibility 
of his future actions on God by climbing the tower, to where Genoveva 
teaches Siegfried the Christian spirit of forgiveness in the pater- 
noster.! Over against this spirit of religion, as representing the 
whole, we have the rebellion of Golo, his sophistry, his struggle, as 
representing the individual. Hebbel’s dualism is clear enough here 
to need no elaboration. 

Around the struggle of Golo the plot of the whole drama is woven. 
The analysis of this character is the chief thing, and monologues and 
asides are not spared to set forth the workings of Golo’s soul. Hebbel 
has been criticized for this: it has been said that the analysis is cold- 
blooded; that Golo is not natural; that his actions are too clearly 
in accordance with the law which Hebbel is here demonstrating, etc. 
These objections are not without basis. Golo was too vividly in 
Hebbel’s mind for him to have written otherwise. And it would 
seem that if Hebbel has to answer the charge of being subjective 
anywhere it isin hisGenoveva. One editor has said that the speeches 
of Golo are one confiteor after the other and that his asides and 
monologues are equivalent to entries in Hebbel’s diaries.2 To under- 
stand this we must remember Hebbel’s state of mind at the period 
of the writing of Genoveva. In the summer of 1840 Elise, whose 
approaching confinement was a double bond between him and her, 
was away from Hamburg. At the same time he felt strongly 
attracted to Emma Schréder. “ Wie ein Tropfen Kiihlung fiir unend- 
liche Glut, wie ein Trunk, der alle Sinne schwellt, erschien ihm das 


1 Nachspiel, pp. 279 f. 2? Richard Specht, Hebbel’s Werke, II, 79. 
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Verhaltnis zu Emma,” says Werner.' Hebbel was torn between 
duty and desire, and his conflict is reflected in Golo’s. 

Furthermore, in Genoveva we have both objects of his love at 
this time. The attractive, beautiful Genoveva is Emma Schréder; 
the suffering, saint-like Genoveva is Elise. All those qualities in 
Elise which he had admired he now saw in magnified proportions. If 
anyone doubts this, let him read an entry in the diary dated Septem- 
ber 3, 1840, where the qualities of Genoveva will be found attributed 
to Elise. He speaks of Elise as a spring of exhaustless love, a soul 
without a trace of egoism, of whom he was in no wise worthy. “Ach, 
wenn ich sie oft quilte, sie satanisch im Tiefsten verletzte—immer 
sprangen nur schéne Funken aus ihrer Seele hervor,” and he felt 
‘als ob ich einen Engel gegeisselt hitte, der sich nur dadurch richen 
mag, dass er seine herrliche Natur zeigt.”* Compare also Tagebuch, 
December 20, 1841, where he confesses that without Elise there would 
have been no Genoveva. He might also have included Emma 
Schréder in this statement. 

We are not to suppose that Genoveva originated in his mind 
just at this time. The elements of the plot—the suffering of an 
innocent woman, the conflict between love and duty, the fundamental 
idea of evil’s being caused by the greatest good, namely, love—all 
these had been in his mind for years, and can be found in such 
youthful productions as Die Rduberbraut, Barbier Zitterlein, and 
Anna. Particularly Mirandola—a fragment—seems to have been 
intended for the vehicle of such ideas as later were depicted in 
Genoveva. 

In February, 1839, Hebbel read some treatment of the Genoveva 
subject by Miiller. Werner® is doubtless right in his opinion that 
hé may never have seen Miiller’s drama Golo und Genoveva, but only 
the ballads and the single scene mentioned above. However that 
may be, his well-known entry in the diary, February 2, 1839, expresses 
disapproval of the way the theme had been handled. He had not 
read Tieck’s drama, he said, but did not expect much of it. From 
this entry (which we shall consider carefully, presently) it will be 
seen that Hebbel had already worked out the theme of his Genoveva 

1 Hebbel’s Werke, I, xxx; cf. letter to Elise, July, 1840. 


2 Cf. letter of same date. 3 Hebbel’s Werke, I. xxxi, 
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with remarkable clearness. Nearly two years later (September, 
1840) he read Tieck’s drama. No more satisfied with this than with 
Miiller’s, he set to work to write a version in accordance with his 
own ideas. By March the work was done. That is, of course, not 
including the Nachspiel, which was written 1851. 

Hebbel had been drastic in his criticism of Miller and Tieck. 
Did he justify his right to criticize by constructing a new and better 
drama on this almost hackneyed subject ? 

In a very abstract but pertinent introduction to his monograph, 
Meszlény sets forth the method of the real poet in approaching his 
material: 

Strictly speaking, the dramatic material consists in the causality 
which portrays the relations of the people in question to one another 
and to the universe—all this in the abstract and freed from the limita- 
tions of time and place. 

In contrast to this causal Urform, to the theoretical Urstoff, 
stands the practical Urstoff, which portrays the causality within the 
limitations of time and place. 

Now it is a common error to think that a poet is attracted by his 
material, and that that is the prima agens of his poetic working. 
Just the opposite is the case. He approaches the material with 
personal hostility. If the thing lies before him finished, complete, 
it does not challenge his artistic powers. But if he sees in a material 
what it might be if artistically handled, he hates the form it is in. 
For Shakespeare the Scandinavian version of Hamblett was a perver- 
sion of a good tragedy. If now this Urform (practical Urstoff) be 
considered the thesis, the antithesis would be the abstract form which 
the poet deduces from the practical—the thing as it ought to be, but 
as yet without the limitations of time and place. The synthesis, of 
course, would be the completed work of art: the new practical form, 
with new or at least corrected limitations of time and place, fitted 
to the abstract formula deduced by the poet from the practical 
Urstoff. 

This analysis of the. poet’s method is more than a clever conceit 
on the part of our critic. As an ironclad formula, as a mechanical 
scheme, we should discard it at once—the equation of poets cannot 
be rendered in any set terms. Yet its application to the work of 
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any author might produce interesting results. Its aptness in Hebbel’s 
case will escape no one who is familiar with Hebbel’s method of com- 
position. It will without question be worth while to apply this 
scheme in some measure! to Genoveva, especially since in this way, 
as well as in any, we may arrive at a estimate of the play’s worth. 
We have already had a look at the practical Urstoff, which for Hebbel 
consisted chiefly of the Volksbuch and of Tieck’s dramatic poem. We 
shall now see how this practical Urstoff affected him—what sort of 
theoretical Urform it evoked—comparing at the same time his 
finished work with this proposed program. 

Hebbel was familiar with the Genoveva Volksbuch from his 
Wesselburen days, and must have formed his conclusions as to the 
poetic possibilities of the material fairly early. Not until February, 
1839, however, when he was reading Miiller, did he express his opinion 
on the subject. Of Miiller’s work he says: ‘Seine Genoveva ist 
ein nichts Der es am wenigsten verdient, der Pfalzgraf, geht 
als der allein Gliickliche aus der Katastrophe hervor.”” Thereupon 
follows a discussion of the subject in which Hebbel develops its 
possibilities as he sees them. “.... ich habe oft iiber diesen 
Stoff nachgedacht und finde seinen dramatischen Gehalt nur 
im Charakter des Golo Der dramatische Dichter kann 
den Golo des alten Volksbuchs nicht brauchen, nur, wenn es ihm 
gelingt, diesen flammenden, heftigen Charakter uns aus mensch- 
lichen Beweggriinden teuflisch handeln zu lassen, erzeugt er eine 
Tragédie.” This condition is easily fulfilled. ‘Golo liebt ein 
schénes Weib, das seiner Hut iibergeben ward, und er ist kein 
Werther. Darin liegt sein Ungliick, seine Schuld und seine Recht- 
fertigung.”’ In other words, Golo, a perfectly innocent man, becomes 
involved in circumstances for which he himself is not responsible, 
but which none the less bring him to sin and misfortune. His very 
love is a sin, a fact that he is the first to recognize. He feels it all 
too keenly, and he cannot help being angry at the object of his love. 
The result is, ‘die Harmonie seines Innern ist einmal gestért, er kann 
sich selbst nicht mehr achten.” Then the hour comes when he con- 
fesses his love to Genoveva; after this there is no turning back. 
Genoveva cannot keep this secret—‘‘ein Weib, das ein solches 


Geheimniss bewahren soll, steht iiber einer Mine, sie ist eine Blume mit 


1 We shall follow our own ideas in so doing. Meszlény rides his hobby too reck- 
lessly, and we do not care to follow him. 
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einer brennenden Kohle im Schoos.” Golo must keep on now, if 
for no other reason than to save himself. ‘‘ Dazu kommt, das eben 
der edelste Verfiihrer am wenigsten an die Heiligkeit des kalten 
Weibes glauben kann; warum soll sie héher stehen, wie er, und, wenn 
sie durch irgend Einen fallen muss, warum nicht durch ihn?” One 
misdeed leads to another, each more terrible than the other, but 
each more forgivable than the preceding, because necessary. ‘‘Geno- 
vevas Schicksal muss erfiillt werden, damit Golos Hélle ganz werde; 
kann er nicht ganz selig seyn, so will er doch ganz verdammt seyn.” 
Hebbel sums up the case succinctly as follows: 


Dies sind die Hauptmomente; eine ungeheure Blutthat, die aus einem 
holden Licheln, einem falsch ausgelegten giitigen Blick entspringt; himm- 
liche Schénheit, die durch sich selbst, durch ihren eigenen Glanz, ihren 
géttlichen Adel, in Marter und Tod stiirzt. Golo wird sich seiner heim- 
lichen, das Licht scheuenden Liebe zum ersten Mal mit Schrecken bewusst, 
als Genoveva von ihrem Gemahl Abschied nimmt und in dieser bangen 
Stunde, wo Angst und Furcht des Kommenden sie tiberwaltigt, ihr ganzes, 
still-gliihendes Herz mit seinem unendlichen Reichtum gegen den Schei- 
denden aufschliesst. Des Himmels reinster Blick entziindet die Hille. 
Erschiitternd und tragisch in héchster Bedeutung ist dieser verhaingnissvolle 
Augenblick; erschiitternd und tragisch in jedem Sinne und auf jedem 
Punkt ist das Schicksal Golos, der nicht weniger, wie Genoveva selbst, 
durch die Bliite seines Daseyns, durch sein edelstes Gefiihl, das durch bése 
Fiigung missgeboren in die Welt tritt, unabwendbarem Verderben als Opfer 
fallt. Genoveva kanh und darf nicht im Vorgrund stehen; ihr Leiden ist 
ein rein dusserliches, und zugleich ein solches, das die tiefsten Elemente thres 
Wesens, die religiésen, befruchtet und entfaltet Sie ist ein durchaus 
christlicher Charakter, den der Scheiterhaufen nicht verzehrt, sondern 
verklart. 

Hebbel claimed that it was indignation at Tieck’s Genoveva 
that called forth his,! which is in a measure true. According to 
Meszlény’s theory then, Tieck’s drama should be the practical 
Urstoff. But after all, Miller and Tieck are only incidental; neither 
of them may be said to have influenced the foregoing analysis, the 
mature and finished nature of which points back to the Volksbuch 
of the Wesselburen days as the point of departure. In other words, 
Hebbel reached his conclusions on this subject early and practically 
independent of other dramatists. Hebbel’s drama was not written 
until nearly two years after the program here set forth. But if we 
turn to his drama we find that he has followed this plan in every 
respect, so much so that one might take the above for a review of 


1 Tagebuch, September 13 and December 31, 1840. 
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his work by the author rather than a prospectus. It is for this reason 
that we have quoted so copiously: whatever we might have said 
in giving the theme of Hebbel’s Genoveva would have been but a 
paraphrase of this entry in the diary. 

In any case, it would be a work of supererogation to point out 
Hebbel’s dramatic conception of his subject in the play: it obtrudes 
everywhere, so that he who runs may read.' The reader cannot 
doubt for a moment that Golo is the principal character, and that his 
struggle is one that can only lead to a tragedy. The saint-like char- 
acter of Genoveva is made clear the first time she appears on the 
scene. We know at once that there will be no guilt in her case. 
And since Golo, even in the first act, proves to be uncompromising, 
thoroughgoing, and “kein Werther,” we foresee an irreconcilable 
conflict. From this conflict the woman must come transfigured; 
but Golo must pay with his life for following his natural impulse. 

Broadly speaking, the Genoveva theme is one of the eternal 
triangle: two men and one woman. If we review the work of the 
three dramatists we have considered, we see that they have treated 
the subject in essentially different ways. Miller spoiled the unity 
of his play laying stress on a character which should have been 
subordinate. None of his main characters stand out prominently. 
Golo is a weakling, Siegfried is a mere figurehead, and Genoveva is 
simply a beautiful woman—nothing more. Tieck at least makes 
Siegfried picturesque, a type of knighthood. Golo is a well-defined 
character and vies with Genoveva for first place in our attention. 
Genoveva is somewhat indefinite: she has human traits, but the 
author piles up evidence to prove that she is a saint comparable 
to any found in the legends of the church. 

‘ Both Miiller and Tieck handled the question in the conventional 
way. Goloisa sinner; he is tried before the moral law, found guilty, 
and punished accordingly. Not so with Hebbel. His Golo must 
face the same moral law just as the others do. He is also found 
guilty, though guilty in a very different way: his guilt consists only 
in that he lives; for since he lives, he is subject to overpowering 
circumstances. In short, the fault is in the moral law, and not in 
the individual. Whereas Miiller and Tieck must condemn this 


character, Hebbel justifies him. 
1 The poet was aware of this fault in both Genoveva and Judith and was wont to 
look back on them as experimental pieces. 
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Genoveva alone, of all Hebbel’s characters, escapes these condi- 
tions. She is not of the earth earthy, but is one of those divine spirits 
that come forth once in a millennium, when God tries men to see if 
one perfect one can be found. She rises superior to the conditions 
of ordinary mortals, and hence her suffering, however great, is not 
tragic. 

What of the third member of this group? In the entry in the 
diary quoted above Hebbel does not pass over the character of the 
count. He calls him guiltiest of all. Why did he not recognize 
the pure soul of his wife when she opened it to him, he urges, “‘Es 
ist ungleich siindlicher, das Géttliche in unserer Niahe nicht zu 
ahnen, es ohne weitere Untersuchung fiir sein schwarzes Gegentheil 
zu halten, als es in weltmérderischer Raserei zu zerstéren, weil wir 
es nicht besitzen kénnen.” This point of view is unquestionably 
an innovation. Other writers seem to have considered the credulity 
of Siegfried only as added proof of the success of Golo’s machinations, 
and his action as what one would expect of an outraged husband. 
There is absolutely no evidence that Miiller blamed Siegfried, as the 
ending of the play shows. If Tieck’s play ends differently it is for 
the glorification of Genoveva, not for the punishment of Siegfried. 
Hebbel alone lays emphasis on this phase. 

The question naturally arises whether Hebbel justified this 
opinion of his when he came to write the drama. We are inclined 
to feel that he did not. In the first place, he was not so keen on this 
particular point then as when he wrote his adverse criticism of the 
happy ending of Miiller’s drama. In the next place, he became more 
and more taken up with the characters of Golo and Genoveva for 
reasons set forth above: in the summer of 1840 they were intensely 
real personages for him. Siegfried, on the other hand, was entirely 
imaginary. Thus it happens that the character of Siegfried becomes 
more subordinate in the author’s mind. The play ends with Golo’s 
self-imposed punishment, not with that of Siegfried, as one might 
have expected from the concluding words of our much-quoted entry.! 

Supposing, however, that Hebbel kept his original conception 
of Siegfried in mind in writing his drama, it can hardly be said that 
he succeeded in carrying it out. It fails to be convincing. After 

1 “Er allein darf durch die Katastrophe gestraft werden, und er wird gestraft, denn 


er findet die beweinte Verstossene nur wieder, um die zermalmende Ueberzeugung zu 
gewinnen, dass das Band zwischen ihm und ihr fiir Zeit und Ewigkeit zerrissen ist.’ 
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all, what is his case against the count? The worst he can say is that 
he did not recognize the innate purity of his wife. Whodid? Every 
one doubted her, though everyone had believed in her completely 
at first. But Genoveva had let him look into the depths of her soul, 
Hebbel says. This is not true. Genoveva, who loves her husband 
in a way, cannot bring herself to open her soul to him. Leaving the 
service of God reluctantly to enter upon matrimony, even the kiss 
due to Siegfried is but half given him, the other half is consecrated 
to God. Thus it has been up to the moment of separation. Then, 
with a foreboding of what is coming, she tries to make good her 
former lack of intimacy. She succeeds partially, and the count, 
who loves her without quite understanding her, loves her the more 
now. That she does not wholly succeed lies as much at her own 
door as at Siegfried’s. Neither is so much to blame. They have 
been married but a short time, and the readjustment of two very 
different natures has not yet taken place. 

Golo is a witness of the parting scene, and flatters himself that 
he understands Genoveva though her husband does not. He really 
has about as good a chance. But how far he is from knowing the 
woman with whom he has to deal! He thinks that she, too, should 
be impure because he is, and from this fallacy proceeds his undoing. 
Certainly he is not less guilty than Siegfried. No one can deny that 
Siegfried makes a mistake in condemning Genoveva. So does 
Othello in judging Desdemona. In both cases the circumstances are 
such as to try a man’s soul, and who can say that the best man would 
not err in such a crisis. And since Hebbel shifts the matter of guilt 
from the individual to circumstances, why not give ne 
advantage of this as well as Golo? 

‘Hebbel was never satisfied with his Genoveva, and those have not 
been wanting who concur with him in this feeling. At the same time 
it must be admitted that his treatment of the theme is more truly 
dramatic than any other, so far. By the same token it is highly 
improbable that anyone else will come forward with an improvement, 
since Hebbel has left little to be added, at least as concerns dramatic 
conception of the Genoveva theme. 
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